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A MANAGEMENT REPORT 


“1 


Why Refiners Put Their Money on Sinclair 


“The best evaluation of a new refining development is found in 
what other refiners think of it. By that critical standard, the 
Sinclair-Baker platinum catalyst is an outstanding tool for making 
high octane gasoline. This retorming catalyst has been evaluated 
by sharp-pencil refinery engineers and judged by many to be 
the most efficient. Developed by Sinclair research, with the 
Baker Division of Engelhard Industries—platinum specialists, 
the catalyst is now used for more than 22 per cent of all 
domestic “cat” reforming. A number of foreign refineries also 
use it. We think this “dollars and cents” testimony by men who 

by T. B. KIMBALL know refining best indicates the high quality of Sinclair's research 

President and processing technology.” 
SINCLAIR: REFINING COMPANY 


a subsidiary of 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 











One of the most important and 
basic reasons for good telephone 
service is research. The many 
advances in speed, clarity, dis- 
tance and convenience would not 
have been possible without it. 


They would not have been possi- 
ble either, in the same degree or as 
economically, without one central 
research organization such as the 
Bell ‘lclephone Laboratories. 


This is the research division of the 
Bell Svstem. It has grown as the 
needs of the nation have grown. 


‘The work of its hundreds of scien- 
tists and engineers covers many fields 
and goes exploring and developing in 
many directions. But it is aimed 
primarily at the betterment of com- 
munications services and the finding 
of wavs to provide this better service 
at the lowest cost to the customer. 


Not just recently, but long ago 


the Bell System recognized the busi- 


ness and national need for basic 





research and it has devoted a con- 
siderable part of its laboratories pro- 
gram to this field. 


The “search for new knowledge — 
the effort to increase our understand- 
ing of nature—the probing into the 
unknown’—has brought substantial 


BELL 


RELAYS VOICES UNDER THE SEAS. This is one of the repeater units in the new underseas 


telephone cables. These voice boosters make it possible for you to telephone Great Britain 


and Hawaii as clearly as you call across town. 


Developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories 


after many years of research. Made to entirely new precision limits by Western Electric 


benefits bevond their particular ap 


plication to communications 


An outstanding example was the 
invention of the ‘Transistor, one of 


the real breakthroughs in science 


that come only at rare intervals 


‘These amazing amplifiers, though 
little larger than a pea, can amplify 
electric signals up to 100,000 times 
Thev can do many of the things a 
vacuum tube can do—and more be 
sides! ‘They have opened the way to 


new products and improved others 


There is no doubt that the ‘Tran 
sistor has been one of the leading 


factors in an electronic boom and 
has helped to create business and 
More than 
50,000,000 transistors will be made 


this vear 


jobs in many industries 


he research and manufacturing 
skills of the Bell Svstem, already or- 
ganized and at hand, are placed fully 
S. Govern 


are called upon 


at the service of the [ 
ment whenever we 
for projects for which we are sp 


cially qualified 


Among many present defense a 
signments is the development of 
guidance systems for intercontinen 


tal missiles 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





* ° e 
first with arport car rental... 
first with all new-model cars... 
first with ‘rent tt here—leave ut there... 


first with fly-drive... 


NOW FIRST WITH A 
CORPORATE TRAVEL PLAN 


THE AVIS CORPORATE TRAVEL PLAN 
is new! It gives you quick, easy and complete control 
over car rental charges—one monthly invoice, instead 
of many! New print-o-matic credit cards coded to 
identify and allocate charges. 





You save three ways! 
1. Substantial basic savings on car rental charges. 


2. Automatic additional savings — based on volume use 
—paid on a cumulative basis. 


3. Only Avis offers central billing —saves paper-work, 
assures control and reduces accounting expense ! 


Avis has originated many helpful services fer the 
business-traveler. Find out why 4 out of 5 of America’s 
leading companies do business with Avis. Every com- 
pany, regardless of size, should get all the facts about 
the new Avis Corporate Travel Plan. Address: AVIS, 
(Dept.C4) 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


K Avis Rent-a-Car System was first to serve the business-traveler 


with these helpful services, on a successful nation-wide basis. Nation-wide fleets of fine cars 


featuring new Fords! 


r ee A 
oe TS. new 2-car cal 
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SIDE LINES 


Foreign Trade 


Wuen the first BOAC jet touched 
down at London this month, barely 
six hours after taking off from 
New York's Idlewild Airport with 
the first payload of passengers in 
jet aviation history, it made one 
thing dramatically clear; the world 
is getting smaller. This came as 
no surprise to the 

American Stock Ex- 

change, which has 

been instrumental in 

making the world of 

finance, at least, 

smaller for years. 

Under President 
Edward McCormick, 
the American Ex- 
change is the na- 
tion’s foremost mar- 
ketplace of foreign 
stocks, lists more foreign issues 
than any other exchange in the 
country. This does not, of course, 
take anything away from Keith 
Funston’s Big Board, whose roster 
lists such top drawer foreign stocks 
as Royal Dutch, Montecatini and 
Electrical and Musical Industries 
But in sheer numbers, at least, 
American is an international em- 
porium without peer. Of the 855 
stocks listed on Amex last month, 
no fewer than 146 were foreign is- 
sues, including 107 from Canada, 
22 from Britain and other listings 
from the Philippines to the Neth- 
erlands. 

Nor are they also-ran companies. 
American lists such sit-up-and- 
take-notice names as_ France's 
Simca, Britain’s Rolls-Royce and 
Canada’s Imperial Oil Ltd. Example 
of how a foreign firm’s shares have 
captured U.S. investor interest: of 
the five most active stocks on the 
American Exchange one day last 
month, one (Montreal's Campbell 
Chibougamau Mining) was a for- 
eign stock. 

Free Trade. Yet what few inves- 
tors realize is that trading in for- 
eign listed stocks is every bit as 
easy as investing in an American 
issue. To make it so, the Ameri- 
can Exchange got together with 
Manhattan’s Guaranty Trust Co. 
as far back as 1921, and formu- 
lated the American Depository 
Receipt system, which licked the 
vast problems of transfers and de- 


liveries of foreign shares. In es- 
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sence, the stockholders of a foreign 
company listed on a U.S. exchange 
are invited to deposit their shares 
in the local depository of a New 
York bank. The bank then issues 
American Depository Receipts for 
the purpose of trading in the U.S. 
Thus the American investor may 
get “ADRs” instead 

of actual shares, but 

his rights and priv- 

ileges as a stockhold- 

er remain inviolate. 

On the other hand, 

in order to facili- 

tate foreign trading 

in U.S. stocks, the 

American Exchange's 

member firms main- 

tain a total of 42 

branches in 11 for- 

eign countries (including one in 
Monaco). Always seeking to make 
international stock trading faste 
and easier, in fact, Amex 
hopes to cut down the transfe 
time between the U.S. and Canada 
even further. Now nearing com- 
pletion is a plan under which 
Amex’s American Clearing Corp 
and that of the Toronto Exchange 
will cooperate in transferring and 
returning Canadian with- 
in 24 hours instead of the current 
time lag, which can stretch any- 
where from ten days to four weeks 
or even longer. 
Foreign Flair. 


soon 


shares 


In the past three 
years alone, the American Ex- 
change has added seven foreign 
listees to its roster (the last two 
being Mexico’s LaConsolidada, 
S.A. and the Philippine Islands’ 
Atlas Consolidated Mining & De- 
velopment Corp.). Giving nothing 
away to their American cousins 
when it comes to Listing Day 
ceremonies, the foreign companies 
have shown a Yankee flair for 
showmanship. When _ France’s 
Simca bowed on the American in 
1955, however, the occasion posed 
a problem. Since it would not do 
to drive a Simca onto the floor of 
the exchange, Simca parked a 
number of its autos in front of the 
American Stock Exchange’s build- 
ing, succeeded in stopping traffic 
while Amex Boss McCormick and 
French General Consul Count Jean 
de La Garde posed for 
shaking hands. 


pictures 


New Volume 82 
No. 8 





READERS SAY 


French Agreement 


Sir: I just read “The Detroiter and the 
Parisian” in the Forses Magazine issue 
of September 1, which gives such an 
interesting and clear outline of the 
Chrysler and Simca. newly reached 
agreement. I wanted to tell you how 
much I liked it. 

—H. T. Picozzi 
Le President Directeur-General, 
Simca 
Paris, France 


For the Record 


Sir: In your Annual Stockholders Cen- 
sus (Fores, Sept. 15), Allegheny Ludlum 
is erroneously listed as having 13,002 
stockholders, or a decline of 18.7% from 
the previous year. At December 31, 1957, 
Allegheny Ludlum had 19,609 stockhold- 
..-hold the phone, ers, for a gain of 6.2% during the year. 


’ . —Rocer S. AHLBRANDT 
vil have it for you ~anaaerneeg 

right away... Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


““No-Loads” 


Sir: I am perplexed and amazed by 
your nasty attitude toward mutual funds. 
If they are as bad as you seem to think 
they are, I would suggest that you dis- 
continue your section on “The Funds.” 

Your issue of Sept. 1 referred to the 
... “No-load” funds. . .. There are ex- 


. ® actly 15 “no-load” funds. Of the 15 only 
f four have assets of as much as $10 mil- 
Orr? Dtog ray = lion. The other 11, whose age varies 
Po % oe from two to 11 years, are so insignificant 
f . that I am surprised that a reputable 
“220M” by Somptometer magazine like Forses should go to the 
€ 7 trouble to tell its readers how to buy 

New Multiplication Key—it prints the answer, and both of the factors, on shares in such funds. ee 
two easy-to-read lines. —DALE D. W ELCH 
New High Speed—220 cycles per minute. Over 30% faster than most other First of Iowa Corp 


new features 10-key listing machines. Des Moines, Iowa. 


New More Flexible Keyboard—accepts figures faster. 
, New Dual Purpose Lever— increases capacity to 11-digit listing, 13 totaling Forses prefers to judge mutual funds 
ma e igures i» —for addition and subtraction. on actual records of performance, not on 
New Color—smart “Autumn Tan”—blends with modern office decor. sheer size nor absence of a loading 


wee and SO simple New Variable Space Control—adjusts for single or double spacing. Ponta _ ~ a ° ae in 
Plus these wanted features: Exclusive Automatic Visi-Balance Window— — a, oe ' th x - 
| ’ | | Single Cycle, Single Purpose, Control Keys—Adjustable Keyboard Angle— (Forses, Aug. 15), several of the no-loa 
0 mu Ip y! Two Color Printing—Quiet Rotary Action—Streamlined Styling—Concealed funds rank high in performance—Ep 
Paper Roll—and many others. 


Now Lease any Comptometer Business Machine on a nationwide leasing Another Load 
plan through Comptometer offices. 








Sir: Your article in the August 15 issue 
of Forses about mutual funds is very in- 
teresting, but you say this business is 
worth $20 million a year to brokerage 
houses. . . . Seems to me that, for a cost 
of maybe $4,000 a year or so interest, 
a fund could own its own exchange seat, 
¢ nee or perhaps one membership could serve 
apc emaats omens am several funds. . . . The people with their 
o Comptometer Commander money in the funds would save for them~- 
selves a big slice of the $20 million paid 
to the brokerage houses. 

—Wirti1aM P. LAMBERT 


COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 
1718 WN. Paulina St, Chicago 22, Illinois 


0 Arrange free office trial for me on: 
© Send me literature on: 





Name 


New Comptometer Customatic— Comptometer Commander —Insures Firm 
World's fastest way to figure... accuracy in dictation. Lifetime | Matawan. N.J. 
now faster than ever. Try it Magnetic belt saves far more Address = | ’ : 

FREE on your own work. See than machine costs. See for 
for yourself, yourself, on... Zone___State__ 














Not every penny saved is a penny 
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earned. Funds may reasonably answer 
that their job is portfolio management, 
not the brokerage business.—Eb. 


Yankee Pride 


Sir: Malcolm Forbes’ Sept. 15 Progress 
Report on New England was excellent... .. 
You are to be commended for doing an 
excellent job of pointing up the oppor- 
tunities, problems and possible future for 
this section of the country. 

—W. F. RANDOLPH 
Randolph Associates 
Wellesley, Mass. 


For more news 
page 18.—Eb. 


of New England, see 


Far East 


Sir: I enjoyed reading Malcolm Forbes’ 
article from Tokyo. I believe articles of 
the type he has written on Tokyo will 
do a great deal to change some of the 
negative thinking in this country that 
refuses to recognize that we are in a 
battle with Russia and China to hold our 
markets, keep our friends and allies pros- 
perous and maintain peace in the world. 

—Etmer L. WINTER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Freyer Or Spreyers? 


Sir: In your interesting article, “Turn- 
ing the Corners” (Side Lines, Sept. 15), 
mention is made of a certain Israel Freyer 
as Gould’s man in the great gold con- 
spiracy of 1869. In a book titled Ten 
Years In Wall Street by William Worth- 
ington Fowler, I find no mention of a 
Mr. Freyer but a Mr. Albert Speyers, “a 
wealthy German, who, after a life of 
chequered experience, had settled down 
into a gold broker, and was the agent 
selected to [buy gold] under the orders 
of Fisk & Gould.” . Could Forses have 
mistaken Freyer for Speyers? 

—Louis L. D1 Pompo, D.O. 
Corinna, Me. 


Possibly, but according to the New 
York Tribune (Sept. 28, 1869) and 
Humphrey B. Neill’s Inside Story of the 
Stock Exchange, it was Freyer—Eb. 


On Ford of Canada 


Sm: In the article about Ford of 
Canada (“Canada’s Own,” Forses, Oct. 
1), you remark that the company ex- 
pects per-share profits this year at least 
to equal, and probably exceed, those of 
1957. Among the reasons is “a richer 
product mix.” 

I have long had a special interest in 
Canadian Ford and wondered just ex- 
actly what you meant by that last 
pa —Emit KENNEDY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Overseas, for example, where Ford of 
Canada markets its cars from Madagascar 
to Tanganyika, it has boosted its profit 
margins by selling proportionately more 
Canadian-type models than the less 
profitable English-type autos.—Eb. 
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Admiral’s Gift 


Sir: A few weeks after reading your 
piece on super-salesman Ross Siragusa 
and his Admiral Corp. (“Long on Sales, 
Short on Profits,” Forses, Sept. 15), I was 
interested to come across a news item 
on the company. 

President Siragusa, the news story ex- 
plained, has come up with a new gim- 
mick: “constructive nagging” of his sales- 
men by their wives. As an inducement 
to keep his salesmen selling harder and 
harder, he is presenting diamond rings to 
the wives of his best-selling representa- 
tives. 

Admiral’s Siragusa, it seems, is leaving 
no stone unturned in his search for 


volume. 
—Price V. McDonneELL 
Chicago, IIl. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


~ Why Some People Almost 


Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” people 

make money in the stock market, 
while some of the most cautious people 
“lose their shirts’? What is the basic secret 
of preserving and multiplying your family 
nest egg? 

After 35 years as a stock market investor, 
writer, broker and advisor, G. M. Loeb is 
more convinced than ever of the answer: 
most investors have mistaken ideas about true 
financial safety. 


According to Mr. Loeb, a Partner in the 
famed brokerage firm of E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany, it is actually safer to put a small portion 
of your capital in a well chosen speculative 
stock and keep the rest of it idle—than it is to 
put all of it in a supposedly “‘safe’’ blue-chip 
stock. And he tells why, based upon facts 
drawn from his wealth of successful experience 


advice 
book, 
SUR- 


already beet 


startling 
how-to-invest 


This is just some of the 
given in his unusual 
“THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT 
VIVAL.” (75,000 copies have 
sold!) And here is some more 


—Diversification can limit profits 
—The tact that a stock is widely held by 


investment trusts is mot 
reason for buying 


always a good 


“Dollar 


throw ing 


most of the time, 
after bad 


averaging” is, 
good money 


—It's really safer to aim at 
doubling your money 
than to aim at investing 
it fora 4% to 6% return 


What makes Mr. Loeb’s 
daring rules so impressive 
is that he is not an ivory- 
tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas ‘‘on 
paper.” Instead, he is one 
teacher who for 35 years 
has practiced with cold cash 
what he preaches. And with big-profit results 
—for, as Newsweek Magazine says about 
his book, “written by a man who has out- 
smarted the market for years.’ 


G. M. LOEB, 
Partner, 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for the 
Inexperienced ... tells What to Look For in 
Security Programs... What to Buy and 
When... Advantages of Switching Stocks 
. .. How to Gain Profits by Taking Losses 
How to Detect “Good Buying or Good 
Selling . . . and many other ° 
No wonder the Wall 
“His book is a must.” 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 

Send no money. Simply mail coupon for a 
free-trial copy of this book. If not convinced 
within 10 days that it can repay you its small 
price many times over, return it and pay nothing 
But don’t delay — this book tells things y« 
should be doing with your money RIGHT N¢ yw 
IN THIS MARKET! 


insider's’ secrets 
Street Journal says 





MAIL TODAY FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
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Please send me 


Name 


Address 





City 


then WE PAY 


e 
1 
I 
1 
$3.95 plus a 
! 
I 
I 
1 
! 





1 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 9410 | 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. 

‘The Battle for Tenis Survival,’ ! 
tirely ON APPROVAL. If not convinced that it will repay many times its « 

I will return it within 10 days and pay nothing. Otherwise I will send only | 
few cents postage as payment in full ] 


SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE $3.95 as payment 
POSTAGE 


refund GUARANTEED. N.Y. City residents add 12¢ sales tax 


* by G. M. Loeb, en. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone State 
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Same 10-day return privilege with fu 











Why all the activity in New England Electric ? 








= > A 


TAKING STOCK 

OF INDUSTRY ... 

NEW ENGLAND SHOWS 
DYNAMIC 

CAPITAL GAIN! 


Today New Englanders make more money, spend 
more money, save more money than any New 
Englanders ever did before in history. And well they 
should ... what with the establishment of over 45,000 
new firms in New England since the end of World 
War II. 


Plastics, electronics, nucleonics are welcome new- 
comers to this traditionally vigorous area— now the 
nation’s top retail market for goods produced. 


All this means good living and profit to New 
Englanders —and profit, too, for farsighted folks in other 

A note to our Area Develop- ‘ . . 
ment Department, Room G, sections of the country who have investments in New 


441 Stuart Street, Boston : : 
34. will bring you promot England business and industry. 


information about good New 
England plant locations. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC sS YSTEM 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


MARK HANNA’S “DAMNED COW BOY” 


President William McKinley’s death from an assassin’s 
bullet at Buffalo on Sept. 14, 1901 shocked the entire 
nation. But McKinley’s death was doubly devastating 
for Mark A. Hanna. “Now look,” the magnate and political 
kingmaker exploded, “that damned cowboy is President 
of the United States.” 

Later this month the people of the U.S. will note the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Hanna’s “damned cow- 
boy.” Theodore Roosevelt, McKinley’s vice president and 
subsequently our 26th president, was born on Oct. 27, 1858. 
His birthplace was a brownstone house that still stands 
just off Fifth Ave. on Manhattan’s Twentieth Street, hard- 
ly seven blocks from Fores’ offices. 

Hanna’s fears notwithstanding, the Rough Rider’s re- 
formist zeal and flair for the dashingly dramatic did not 
upset the apple cart of American prosperity. For T.R. 
was essentially a conservative, albeit a profoundly demo- 
cractic and progressive one. “The true conservative,” he 
liked to say, “sets his face toward the future.” 

But on this centennial of T.R.’s birth there is more for 
us to remember than his political 
philosophy. Actually it is another side 
of his character that I especially like 
to recall: the man’s amazing fortitude 
and strength of will which enabled 
him to accomplish astounding vic- 
tories against odds which would have 
floored most people. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the perfect 
example of how a rugged individual- 
ist can make great contributions to 
his society and his nation without 
ceasing to be a rugged individualist. 

What T.R. did for his country 
hardly needs repeating. He laid the 
foundation for our modern navy. He 
carried the gospel of conservation to 
an American people accustomed since 
Colonial times to regard natural re- 
sources as expendable and inexhaus- 
tible. He made U.S. counsels count 
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“T.R.” ON CAMPAIGN 
time for poetry, too 


in world affairs through his key roles in settling the 
Russo-Japanese war and in repelling European imperial- 
ism from the Caribbean. 

That is all history. What, I think, counts most for us today 
is the manner and spirit in which Theodore Roosevelt ac- 
complished all this. Some men are born to greatness but 
T.R. literally fought and worked his way to greatness. No 
matter how often we have heard the story of how this puny, 
nearsighted, and sickly boy became an expert hunter, ex- 
plorer, rider, hiker and climber, it is still a thrilling tale 

And for those of us who feel we are “too busy” to do 
many of the things we would like to do, Teddy Roosevelt 
is again an inspiration. While studying law at Columbia 
and working in an uncle’s law office he found time to 
write a history of The Naval War of 1812 which became 
a minor classic. 

T.R. was truly an example of what hard work can do 
No genius, as his friends and relatives alike attested, he 
yet attained Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, educated and in- 
terested himself in poetry, history, naval tactics, became a 

naturalist of no mean attainments and 
learned to hold his own in conversa- 
tion with some of the best minds 
of his times. “He knew poetry,” says 
Robert Frost, the U.S.’ greatest living 
poet. “Poetry was in his mind I 
might say that to me he was a hero 
in a great cause, one of the greatest 
causes, the cause of progress, spiritual 
mental and physical.” 

No mean tribute this, for a man who 
began life under great physcial handi- 
caps and with few signs of being any 
genius—excepting only one: a will- 

“You have a 
good mind,” his father told the small 
Theodore Roosevelt, “but you haven't 
the body.” 


ingness to work hard 


Before he was through, Teddy 
showed that he could develop not 


merely a good body but a first-class 





o 
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4s THE PRESS SAW HIM 


/ 


“I wish I could be like him” 


mind to go along with it. With extra pairs of his thick, 
steel-rimmed spectacles stuffed in his pockets, this frail 
boy lived to lead his Rough Riders on their famous charge 
against the Spaniards entrenched on Cuba’s San Juan 
Hill 

A cardboard hero? No, he was very much a human 
being. Certainly no man trying to do so much in so 
short a time could avoid mistakes, superficialities and 
the making of enemies. Of all three sins Teddy Roosevelt 
was guilty. The moral fervor which drove him on some- 
times made him see black and white where shades of 
grey might have been more appropriate. His abiding 
hatred of Woodrow Wilson was one example. The alien- 
ating of Republican leaders which forced him into the 
wilderness in 1912 was another. “The very intensity of 
his convictions sometimes blinded him,” wrote Historian 
Albert Bushnell Hart, “to the sincerity and even to the 
justice of other points of view.” 


Poking fun at his ragged outdoorsmanship 


T.R. serving up prosperity 


In his way, too, T.R. sometimes appeared theatrical 
and sometimes even a_ poseur. 


But his mistakes were almost inevitable, for what he 


believed was very simple: that no man is complete who 


cannot lose himself in a cause greater than himself, that 
selfishness is living death and that there were few causes 
as worth throwing oneself into as a steadfast devotion to 
the building of a free democratic society in the United 
States. 

Today the America T.R. loved is involved in a struggle 
against totalitarian communism for the very future of 
society. The enemy can force hard work and submerg- 
ence of the individual from its minions by using the lash 
and the firing squad. We believe that the free men’s 
strength can defeat the totalitarian slavery. But it can do 
so only if we strive in the spirit of duty and devotion of 
which Hanna’s “damned cowboy” gave us so passionate 
a living demonstration. 





ON RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


“The true object of democracy should be to guarantee 
each man his rights, with the purpose that each shall 
thereby be enabled better to do his duty. . . . Democ- 
racy means failure if it merely substitutes a_ big 


privilege for a small privileged class.” 


ATHLETICS 


“It is of far more importance that a man shall play 
something himself, even if he plays it badly, than that 
he shall go with hundreds of companions to see some 


one else play well. 


LIBERTY 


“To me the question of doing away with all race and 
religious bigotry in this country is the most im- 


portant of all.” 


PREPAREDNESS 


“Mere treaties, mere bits of papers, with names signed 
to them and with no force back of them, have proved 


utterly worthless for the protection of nations, and 





“T.R.” SPEAKS 


where they are the only alternatives it is not only 
right but necessary that each nation should arm itself 
so as to be able to cope with any possible foe.” 


CONSERVATION 


“There can be nothing in the world more beautiful 
than the Yosemite, the groves of giant sequoias and 
redwoods, the Canyon of the Colorado, the Canyon 
of the Yellowstone, the Three Tetons; and our people 
should see to it that they are preserved for their 
children and their children’s children forever, with 


their majestic beauty all unmarred.” 


FAMILY LIFE 


“No other form of success—political, literary, artistic, 
commercial—in any way approaches the kind of success 
open to most men and most women, the success of the 
man in making a home and of the woman in keeping it, 
the success of both in dwelling therein with mutual 
love, respect, and forbearance, and in bringing up as 
they should be brought up the children who bless and 
make holy the home.” 
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By bus to the moon and back—8000 times 


When the giant buses roll — millions of Americans ride. 
Students to and from school. Workers to and from their 
jobs. Salesmen, shoppers, families . .. eager vacationers 
and tourists. 


industry, backed up by extensive research and service 

Texaco is a leader in this vast network of transportation 
actually more buses in the United States are lubricated 

with Texaco products than with any other brand 

Last year the buses in America carried more than seven 

billion passengers. These buses travelled more than four 


billion miles. In today’s space talk, that is equal to more T H) x A +> Q) TE RACO 
than eight thousand trips to the moon and back! 
This tremendous free movement of people has been facili- PROGRESS AT VOUR SERVICE 


tated by fuels and lubricants produced by the petroleum aw Teae aii 
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THE WASH THAT STOPPED THE DRAIN 


More than fifty years ago, U. S. Steel scientists found a way to reclaim the iron particles in low 
grade ores by washing away the useless sandy particles. Thus they obtained a high grade ore 
from a low grade one—which early miners had pushed aside as worthless. In 1910, they built 
their first plant to handle this job of ore beneficiation, because they knew that even vast ore 
deposits like those of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota would soon be drained if only the richest 
ores were scooped out to feed our steel-hungry economy. 


Today, more than 3 of all the iron ore shipped out of Minnesota is beneficiated ore. And 
U. S. Steel's research work on ore beneficiation is still going on to find even better ways to 
utilize and stretch our ore deposits. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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LOCKHEED’S SOLO FLIGHT 


Aloof from the rivalry in jet airliners, Lockheed Air- 
craft instead has stacked its corporate chips on its 
medium-range turboprop Electra. With this unique 
fiscal flight plan, Chairman Robert Gross expects 
to nail down a lion’s share of the airline market. 


Tue judge cast an incredulous look at 
Robert Ellsworth Gross. “I hope,” 
said he, “that you know what you're 
doing.” It was a June morning in 
depression year 1932. The 35-year- 
old Gross, a Boston investment bank- 
er turned aircraft executive, had led 
a group of his associates into Los An- 
geles District Court, bid $40,000 for 
the assets of bankrupt Lockheed Air- 
craft Co. It was something less than 
a hotly contested affair. No one else 
had even seen fit to make an offer. 

From that point on, Bob Gross’ 
success in getting Burbank, Calif.’s 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.* into the air 
turned on one of those single fateful 
decisions peculiar to the aviation in- 
dustry. Pondering over his own 
preferences as an airline traveler, 
Gross at length directed his designers 
to bring out a twin-engine, all-metal 
transport that was to become as 
classic as its name—Electra. In 1935 
Gross sold 30 of these planes to such 
aerial haulers as Northwest Airlines 
and Pan American World Airways. 
The Electra put Lockheed in the 
commercial transport business and 
into the black. 

What's in a Name? This month in 
Burbank, Eastern Air Lines will take 
delivery of the first of a new and 
different Electra lineage. Powered 
by four Allison 501 turboprop engines 
(basically a turbojet engine with a 
propeller), the new Electra cruises 
at more than 400 mph, can carry up 
to 99 passengers. It will go into serv- 
ice on Eastern’s routes before the 
end of the year. 


*Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 5212. Price range (1958) : —_. 
5434; low, 383,. Dividend (1957): $2.40 plus 
3% stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.40. Earn- 
ings per share (1957): $5.52, Total assets 
$419 million. Ticker symbol: LK. 
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It was not purely out of sentiment 
that Gross harked back to the first 
Electra in naming his _ turboprop. 
Like its predecessor, the new Electra 
seems destined to have a vital effect 
on Lockheed’s corporate fortunes. 
Today, to be sure, Lockheed is no 
longer a one-plane company. Rather 
it stands out as one of the aircraft 
industry’s most diversified airframe 
producers. Last year its $868.3-mil- 
lion sales, fifth largest among US. 
planebuilders, came primarily from a 
broad range of military aircraft and 
missiles. Just 23°, of volume was 
generated from commercial sources. 

Yet the Electra’s impact on Lock- 
heed’s profits has been and _ will 
continue to be far greater than these 
bare figures might indicate. In 


$ Operating Cost per Seat Mile 
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TURBOPROP 
VS. JET 


Jet speeds — some 150 to 200 m.p.h. faster 
than that of Lockheed’s turboprop-powered 
Electra — weigh heavily with the airlines. But 
turboprops have a special attraction all their 
own: operating economy, particularly over 
short and medium range routes (200 to 500 
miles), the market Lockheed seeks to capture 
with the Electra. 








GH Electra 
EES Medium-range Jet 
HBB Long-range Jel 
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grooming his own nonconformist en- 
try in what for other producers has 
become the jet age, Gross has laid out 
more than $50 million in develop- 
ment expenditures over the past fou 
years. These expenses acted to hold 
Lockheed’s earnings down to a com- 
paratively low level throughout the 
period. As deliveries begin, how- 
ever, the Electra’s influence on earn- 
ings will be reversed—and in a big 
way. Some aircraft analysts calcu- 
late that in 1959 Lockheed’s sales are 
due to hit their highest mark in his- 
tory. Suggests Wall Streete: 

“Lockheed isn’t flying the Electra; 
the Electra is flying Lockheed.” 

Fortune Smiles. Aside from Gross 
himself, the greatest moving force be- 
hind the development of the Electra 
was Cyrus Rowlett (“C.R.”) Smith, 
president of American Airlines, the 
U.S. largest domestic air 
Over the protests of his longtime 
friend and supplier, Douglas Air- 
craft Co.’s Donald W. Douglas, Smith 
decided in 1954 to acquire a sizable 
fleet of turboprops. The following 
year, in a design competition involv- 
ing Lockheed, Douglas, General Dy- 
namics’ Convair Division and Vickers 
of England, Bob Gross’ Electra car- 
ried the day. Immediately Smith 
placed a lavish order for 35 of the 
planes.* 

For Lockheed, the order from 
American constituted a rare competi- 
tive coup. Ever since well before the 
Lockheed had been forced by 
Douglas to take a back seat in the 
commercial transport market Now 
for once Bob Gross had scored a coup 
against Douglas in a 
contest, acquiring 
biggest customers in the _ bargain. 
Moreover, luck continued to ride in 
Lockheed’s cockpit. On the heels of 
Smith’s decision, Eastern Air Lines’ 
Eddie Rickenbacker ordered 40 Elec- 
tras, even more than American. By 
the end of 1956 Gross could tote up 
an Electra backlog of no fewer 
133 planes. 


one 


carriet 


war, 


major design 


one of Douglas 


than 


*As the first airline to order the Electra 
American might easily have been first to put 
it into service. Smith, however, gave up his 
early delivery positions to try out a new seat 
arrangement, a plan that was later discarded 





DOUGLAS’ DOUGLAS: 


GEN. DYNAMICS’ PACE: 


LOCKHEED’S GROSS: 


BOEING’S ALLEN: 


where three found life difficult, today there are four 


That left Gross’ rival Don Douglas 
in an unusual spot. Boeing’s William 
M. Allen, working from his KC-135 
Air Force tanker design, was al- 
ready developing his Model 707 
jet liner. Thus Douglas, after two 
decades of primacy as the world’s 
leading maker of commercial trans- 
ports, suddenly found himself out of 
the running in both commercial jets 
and turboprops. To Gross’ immense 
satisfaction, Don Douglas elected to 
take on Boeing, began racing about to 
get orders for his own long-range jet, 
the DC-8. General Dynamics followed 
suit with its Model 880 and, just re- 
cently, President Frank Pace an- 
nounced the Model 600. Both are 
medium-range jets. 

The Niche. It was through this 
chain of events that Lockheed be- 
came the only major planemaker to 
make its bid for jet age sales with a 
U.S.-designed turboprop. The arrival 
of so many jets so soon was not cal- 
culated to make Bob Gross’ sales job 
any easier. By contrast, Gross’ craft 
seems conservative indeed. As a 
turboprop, the Electra trails the jets 
in speed by from 150 to 200 mph—and 
speed is traditionally not only a mat- 
ter of airline prestige but also an 
important promotional lure in the 
highly competitive air travel market. 

Lockheed’s Gross is not inclined to 
argue this point; yet he does believe 
the Electra has its own unchallenged 
sales niche. “We have always said,” 
he argues, “that the pure jet is the 
logical plane for long transcontinental 
and transocean hops. Yet over three 
fourths of all present-day U.S. airline 
runs are under 300 miles, and 87% are 
under 500 miles. This is the area in 
which the greater speed of the pure 
jet becomes negligible, and the oper- 
ating economy of the turboprop be- 
significant indeed. The air- 
cannot afford—and I really 
mean afford—to pass up the economi- 
cal turboprop to concentrate exclu- 
sively on the glamour of speed.” 


comes 
lines 
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Of Cost and Speed. Gross and his 
statisticians have gone to some 
length to back this up in dollars and 
cents terms. Over a_ 2,000-mile 
flight, the typical long-range jet costs 
$1.47 per seat mile to operate (av- 
eraging performance of the Boeing 
707 and the Douglas DC-8). Under 
the same conditions, the Electra costs 
$1.32 per seat mile to operate. On a 
long hop of this kind the jet would 
provide from one to two hours’ quick- 
er service. 

As the flight distance shortens, 
however, the turboprop comes into 
its own. On a jaunt of 200 miles, the 
Electra can operate at a cost of $1.92 
per seat mile vs. $2.30 for the typical 
medium-range jet (an average of 
Boeing’s 720 and Convair’s 880). As- 
suming 100 seats to each plane, the 
Electra could be flown for $38,400 
compared with $46,000 for the me- 
dium-range jet liner. And here the 
actual flight time differential is less 
than ten minutes. 


BOEING 707, DOUGLAS DC-8: 
leadership changed hands 


“We'd love,” says Carl Haddon, 
Lockheed’s marketing director, “to 
see a jet misapplied to one of our 
routes. That would be the most de- 
cisive way to show just what the 
Electra can do. I imagine, however, 
that most of the airlines are too smart 
to try it.” 

Cast-Off Competitors. But even if 
the Electra really is, as Lockheed 
claims, the ideal plane to operate over 
three fourths of the nation’s airline 
routes, it is still a long way from an- 
nexing anything close to that share 
of the commercial transport market. 
By last July, according to Air Trans- 
port Association figures, Lockheed 
had sold 160 of the 574 U.S.-built jets 
and turboprops then on order by 
airlines throughout the world. This 
amounts to about 28% of the total. 
In unit terms, only Boeing, with 163 
jets on order, had sold more planes. 
But from the standpoint of dollar 
volume (and, consequently, profit), 
Lockheed’s share of the market is ac- 
tually much smaller, for the Electra 
is priced at well under half the price 
tags borne by the big jets. 

Among the major difficulties Gross 
has faced in spreading the gospel of 
the Electra is the airlines’ penchant 
for tending first to the equipment 
needs of their more profitable long- 
range routes, thinking only after- 
wards of their shorter segments. 
Many airline men view the matter 
merely as a choice between 1) mak- 
ing more money with jets on long 
routes, or 2) losing less money with 
turboprops on short routes. More often 
than not, they have chosen to meet 
the challenge of jets on their long 
hauls, decided to shift their present 
piston-engine craft to areas where 
hauls are short and traffic density 
low. 

All the while, the price tags on 
piston-powered liners have been rap- 
idly declining. “The real competition 
we face with the Electra,” suggests 
one key Lockheed executive, “is not 
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from jets or foreign turboprops but 
from the oversupply of piston-engine 
types. When the jets come in, these 
displaced planes are going to flood 
the market at prices most of us would 
rather not think about.” 

There is one unhappy experience in 
Lockheed’s history which seems to 
give substance to such fears. Shortly 
after World War II, Lockheed engi- 
neers came up with what they thought 
was a sure thing. After extensive 
market analysis, Lockheed unveiled 
the Saturn, an economical, short- 
range aircraft for local service air- 
lines. At about the same _ time, 
however, flocks of war surplus trans- 
ports landed on the market, selling for 
as low as one tenth of the Saturn’s 
$100,000 price. When Gross abandoned 
the project in 1947, the losses thus in- 
curred were in large part responsible 
for Lockheed’s $2.5-million deficit that 
year, the company’s only net loss since 
1934. 

Haves and Have Nots. Lockheed’s 
problems, if somewhat unique at the 
moment, are shared in one form or 
another by every airline supplier. 
The manufacturing of commercial 
transports has always been a rugged 
business. Airline men, with limited 
funds but unlimited ambitions, are 
notoriously hard bargainers. The 
engineering concessions they often 
seek as a precondition to a sale are a 
financial executive’s despair and a 
production man’s nightmare. 

Since the end of World War II, 
only three planemakers—Douglas, 
Lockheed and Convair—have been 
able to hold their own in this market. 
Douglas’ dominance dates from the 
mid-1930s, when it introduced its 
famed DC-3. Lockheed held the 
runner-up spot continuously on the 
strength of its Constellation series. 
This plane, certificated in 1939, made 
a big hit in the postwar four-engine 
market, moved forward in progres- 
sively larger versions. Convair, 
through its Models 240, 330 and 440, 
met with very fair in the 
short-haul field. 

If there have been very few com- 
mercial transport manufacturers in 
recent years, it is not because other 
planemakers have overlooked the 
market. In 1947, for example, Boeing 
brought out its double-decked Strato- 
cruiser, probably the most luxurious 
plane ever to take to the air. Unfor- 
tunately, its power plant proved in- 
adequate, and it was costly to oper- 
ate. Boeing sold 56 of these planes, 
lost $13.5 million on them, and found 
itself burdened with servicing prob- 
lems that lingered on for years after- 
ward. Even more catastrophic was 
the experience of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
(now The Martin Co.), which intro- 
duced two short-haul models (its 


success 
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ELECTRA ON ASSEMBLY LINE: 
the Navy was watching 


2-0-2 and 4-0-4) during the late 
1940s, lost a whopping $73 million on 
them, and washed its hands of the 
whole business in 1953. 

Two-Way Stretch. The very deter- 
mination with which these forays into 
the field have been conducted makes 
it obvious that building commercial 
transports has very distinctive ad- 
vantages for the airframe producer. 
Most imposing of these is the oppor- 
tunity it represents for diversification 
to offset fluctuations in military air- 
craft orders. The well-entrenched 
commercial transport builder can 
usually look ahead to several years 
of steady production despite budg- 
etary shifts and cutbacks. In addi- 
tion, he is very likely to enjoy 
broader profit margins. 


MIR 


There is, moreover, the possibility 
that he may be able to adapt his 
basic commercial craft to military 
needs. Just thus did Lockheed’s 
Gross manage to continue develop- 
ment of his early Constellation 
throughout World War II when the 
plane was selected for transport use 
More recently, Gross has garnered a 
bonus in sales from his Super Constel- 
lation by adapting it as a radar-carry- 
ing aircraft early warning plane 

The Electra turboprop, although not 
yet in service, has al- 
ready caught the eye of the military 
planners. Early this year Gross an- 
nounced that the Navy had selected 
the Electra to succeed Lockheed’s 
own P2V Neptune as an anti-sub- 
marine plane. This could well 
a lengthy and profitable production 
run. When the last Neptune is com- 
pleted next year, it will have had a 
production life of 14 years, during 
which it contributed no less than $732 
million in Lockheed’s 
coffers. 

Because of Lockheed’s experience 
in the field, Gross thinks the Electra 
has a good chance to take over the 
Super Connie’s early warning chores 
when that craft is phased out. “We 
have hopes,’ he “that the 
Electra will find into 
military and civilian uses 
cargo, tanker, instruction and special 
mission plane. It 
applications.” 

The Military Mileau. Currently Gross 
military volume from an 
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LOCKHEED’S COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT GENEALOGY : 


from Electra to Super Constellation to Electra 
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amazing complex of products, in- 
cluding not only patrol planes but 
also missiles, fighters, transports and 
training planes. During last year’s 
military cutbacks, this diversified air- 
craft mix stood Lockheed in good 
stead. Although there were several 
stretchouts, there was no major can- 
cellation. And rising revenues from 
missile development served to offset 
much of the work that had been lost 
or deferred. 

In terms of sheer volume, there are 
only two military aircraft on Lock- 
heed’s production line that seem like- 
ly to generate sales comparable to 
those of the Electra over the next few 
years. These are the supersonic F-104 
“Starfighter” Air Force interceptor 
and the C-130 “Hercules” Air Force 
transport. The needlenosed F-104, 
which is barely more than a missile 
with a man in it, holds Free World 
records in speed and altitude. Al- 
though the F-104 went on operational 
duty with the Air Defense Command 
just nine months ago, its future seems 
somewhat clouded by the rapid strides 
being made in antiaircraft missiles. 

The C-130 turboprop transport, 
while accounting for a lower percent- 
age of sales than the F-104, is much 
less sensitive to changing technology 
“A cargo plane,” explains Gross, 
“doesn’t have to be changed too much 
with the passage of time. The Hercu- 
les has more longevity built into it 
than any other military 
have right now.” 

Easily Gross’ top headline-maker 
and most promising military weapon 
is the Polaris, a solid-fuel _IRBM 
(intermediate range ballistic missile). 
Being developed for the Navy, the 
Polaris, when operational, will be 
carried by submarine, fired 
underwater. This weapon, in 
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F-104 FORMATION: 
on the horizon, a cloud 


junction with the Air Force’s Pied 
Piper (or Sentry), a reconnaissance 
satellite, has given Bob Gross two of 
the nation’s six highest priority mis- 
sile projects. Nevertheless missiles 
currently account for only 10° of the 
company’s over-all backlog. How- 
ever, Lockheed’s missile revenues in 
this year’s first half were some four 
times greater than they had been a 
year ago. Thus this volume is grow- 
ing very fast, and is expected to keep 
on growing swiftly over the next few 
provide an important new 
source of earnings. 

Customers Without Cash. In trying 
to cope with this wide range of mili- 
tary work and at the same time get 
the Electra’ successfully launched, 
Bob Gross would seem to need all the 
skills of a master juggler. He has also 
needed plenty of money. Almost si- 
multaneously, Lockheed has had to 
undergo the expensive transition from 
piston to turboprop, pour more new 
money into military research and de- 
velopment, and provide added financ- 
ing against lower progress payments 


years, 
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LOCKHEED SALES EXECUTIVE & EASTERN’S RICKENBACKER (R): 


the customers were short of wherewithal 


on defense business. Says Gross can- 
didly: “We’ve faced one hell of a 
demand on working capital.” 

Adding to such stresses is the fact 
that Lockheed and other commercial 
transport builders have had to con- 
tend with the airlines’ own chaotic 
fiscal situation. Despite constant 
gains in volume, over the past three 
years the nation’s air carriers have 
brought in less and less profit. To 
date they have committed themselves 
to a $3-billion investment, $2.5 billion 
of this for jets and turboprops. Yet 
even after arranging to borrow what 
is probably a dangerously large 
amount of money, the airlines still 
have to come up with some $825 mil- 
lion to foot the bill. 

“Our biggest financial problem,” 
admits Dudley E. Browne, Lockheed’s 
financial vice president, “is really that 
of the airlines. Our customers just 
don’t have the wherewithal to pur- 
chase the planes they need to buy 
and we need to sell.” 

In this scheme of things, the com- 
mercial planemakers have had little 
choice but to help share the carriers’ 
financial burden where they can. 
Among other things, airline suppliers 
have agreed to take lower down pay- 
ments and to accept used piston-en- 
gine craft on a trade-in basis. What 
the plane builders will do with the 
trade-ins in a glutted piston plane 
market is a big question. And there 
is still the baleful possibility that the 
airlines may have to cancel or defer 
many of their orders just the same 

The Investors. These might be much 
less serious matters had the plane- 
makers not thrown so much money 
into their jet age wares. In the case 
of Lockheed, current writeoffs for de- 
velopment of the Electra amounted to 
$50.2 million during the 1955-58 pe- 
riod. Since this is a pretax item, 
only $24 million actually came out of 
net profit. Nevertheless, since most 
of this expense was charged in 1956 
and 1957, it had a sharply depressing 
effect on earnings in those years. Had 
Gross not decided to build the Electra, 
his net profit last year would have hit 
an all-time high of $25.5 million in- 
stead of the $16.3 million he actually 
reported. But Lockheed would also of 
course be out of competition in the 
airline market. 

If this cost in seemed 
something like a sacrifice to Lock- 
heed’s 19,500 shareowners, they can at 
least be thankful that Gross did not 
elect to compete in commercial jets 
Just across the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains from Gross’ Burbank head- 
quarters, Douglas Aijircraft’s Don 
Douglas has really been paying a stiff 
tab. Through last May Douglas had 
spent no less than $102.6 million on 
development of the DC-8. It is not 
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unlikely that in 1958 alone Douglas 
will write off a greater amount than 
was involved in the entire Electra 
program. Thus one Wall Street 
brokerage house figures that Douglas’ 
earnings will drop as low as $6 per 
share this year, compared with $8.28 
per share in 1957. 

Gaining Altitude. By contrast, Lock- 
heed’s profits are currently on an up- 
swing. During the first half, thanks 
to lush contracts from the Navy for 
development of the Polaris, Gross re- 
ported sales up 10% to $466 million, 
earnings up 29° to $9.7 million. The 
proportionately faster rise in profits 
was partly the result of declining 
Electra write-offs. Because commer- 
cial deliveries are now lower, how- 
ever, earnings per share are expected 
to rise to just $5.75 in 1958 over $5.52 
last year. 

If deliveries follow the scheduling 
sheet, Bob Gross’ Electra will pay off 
handsomely next year. Scheduled de- 
liveries of the 160 Electras now on 
order begin this month,’ will aggregate 
14 for the remainder of 1958, 99 for 
1959 and 47 for 1960. Based on a 
price of $2.4 million per plane (in- 
cluding parts), these deliveries would 
amount to $34 million in the final 
quarter of 1958 and a towering $238 
million next year. Gross’ best show- 
ing so far was last year when he 
brought in a much lower $203.2 mil- 
lion in commercial sales from all 
sources. Unless drastic changes occur 
in its military business, Lockheed 
thus seems certain to report one of 
its most profitable years in 1959. 

On the basis of orders Bob Gross 
now has on hand, however, the Elec- 
tra seems likely to fly into rough 
weather in the early 1960s. “I would 
not be honest,” Gross has advised 
his stockholders, “if I did not tell 
you that our current volume of orders 
is short of the goal we must attain.” 

Will Lockheed reach its goal? Mar- 
keting boss Carl Haddon thinks so. 
Says he: “After the airlines have 
evaluated the Electra for six months 
or a year, we expect our orders to 
pick up at a good rate.” 

Supersonic Service? Where do the 
commercial transport builders go 
from here? Even before the first of 
this generation of airline jets soared 
off the runway, aviation buffs were 
avidly debating the prospects for a 
Mach 2 (1,400 mph) or Mach 3 (2,000 
mph) airliner. Several aircraft offi- 
cials in fact have predicted that such 
planes, if begun now, could be in 
operation by 1965. Upon hearing this, 
not a few airline operators leaped 
right out of their seats in agitation. 

The barrier to such new aircraft is 
really not so much technological as 
financial. Unless the jets and turbo- 
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props now on order make far more 
money for the airlines than most ex- 
perts predict, it is difficult to see how 
the carriers can undergo another 
major equipment revolution within 
the next decade. 

Moreover, it is not unlikely that the 
jets and turboprops already on order 
may provide an excess of seat miles 
over the years ahead, making sizable 
second round purchases by the air- 
lines improbable. 

For these reasons, most commercial 
transport builders talk softly, if-at all, 
on the topic of supersonic service. 
Observes one top Douglas exec: “How 
can we talk about a Mach 3 liner? 
We're having enough problems selling 
the jets we've already got.” 


Millions of Dollars 





DOLLARS 
ON THE WING 


Development of a new commercial 
liner can be a costly process. Had 
Lockheed not elected to build its 
Electra turboprop, the company’s 
earnings would have hit record 
peaks in 1956 and 1957. Instead, net 
profit dived fast. Development 
write-offs have now been completed 
however, helping this year’s earn- 
ings, while heavy deliveries of the 
Electra next year are expected to 
pull Lockheed’s net up sharply. 




















1957 «1958 (est) 


RAILROADS 


RANDOM HARVEST 


Durable goods may be the 

Santa Fe’s meat & potatoes, 

but this year grain is proving 
to be its bread & butter 


As THE nation’s longest railroad 
(13,172 miles of track), the Santa Fe” 
cuts through 12 states. Yet the freight 
traffic to and from only three of them 
can mean the difference between feast 
and famine. With California it is 
manufactured goods that is the big 
item—a type of traffic from which the 
Santa Fe reaped 67% of its freight 
receipts last year (vs. 49° for the 
average road). Santa Fe’s big haul 
from Texas is oil; and in Kansas it is 
wheat. 

Last month, as President Ernest 
Marsh’s Santa Fe reported a $2.1- 
million decline in earnings (to $35.2 
million) for 1958's first eight months, 
it was plain that California and Texas 
were not the customers they normally 
have been. On the coast, production 
of durables, as in that of the rest of 
the nation, had only just begun to 
shrug off the recession doldrums. In 
Texas the Railway Commission was 
still holding oil production down to 
a relative dribble. Yet despite both 
setbacks, the Santa Fe’s traffic was 
holding up surprisingly well. In all, 
its freight traffic was off only about 
6% from last year’s levels compared 
with a 19% average drop for the rail- 
road industry as a whole. September 
carloadings, in fact, were actually 9% 
above last September. 

The Bread Line. But for the third 
key state along its right of way, the 
drop might have been worse. The 
Santa Fe’s big equalizer: not since 
bumper 1952 had its cars hauled so 
much golden winter wheat from the 
fruitful fields of Kansas. Through 
mid-July the road’s grain 
coasted 50% above year-ago levels 
With Kansas expected to yield about 
274 million bushels 
harvest is already proving to be im- 
portant bread and butter to the Santa 
Fe. On every 
hauls, the 
revenues. 

To nature’s bounty (including a 
good fall crop of grain sorghums) add 
an expected fourth-quarter upturn in 
production of manufactured goods, 
and President Marsh thinks the Santa 
Fe can hold net income to just 8° 
under 1957’s $61.9 million. 


loadings 


this year, the 


carload of wheat it 


road realizes some $270 in 


*The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. Traded NYSE. Current price: 2514. Price 
range (1958): high, 2534; low, 174%. Dividend 
(1957): $1.35. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20 
Earnings per share (1957): $2.30. Total assets 
$1.5 billion. Ticker symbol: SF 
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WALL STREET 


THE CAMEL’S NOSE 


Here’s one case when that old 
chestnut about buying on the 
rumor proves prophetic— 
even in the highly unlikely 
case of a cigarette firm merg- 
ing with a drug house. 





Through the open window’s space 
Behold, a camel thrust his face. 
“My nose is cold,” he meekly cried, 
“Oh, let me warm it by thy side.” 


Lyp1a HUNTLEY SEGOURNEY 


THROuGH Wall Street’s open window 
last month fluttered word that Camel- 
driving R.J. Reynolds* had snuggled 
up to—of all potential tentmates- 
Morris Plains, N.J.’s Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co.+ At first, the idea 
of the nation’s second biggest ciga- 
rette company (Camel, Winston, Sa- 
lem) merging with the tenth largest 
drug house was more than most men 
on The Street could fathom. Certain- 
ly in all the years of huffing and 
puffing in the tobacco industry, no 
cigarette firm had ever ventured as 
far afield as had Reynolds 
going. 

Yet when newsmen asked Reynolds 
President Bowman Gray to confirm 
or deny the reports, his reply was an 
evasive “no comment.” Even 
tantalizing was his admission that 
“we're looking at an awful lot of 
things.” That did it. Recalling the old 
Wall Street adage, “Buy on the ru- 
mor, sell on the news,” traders 
promptly began descending upon both 
stocks. In one day, Reynolds bounced 
up 4% points, reached a new high of 
903, while Warner-Lambert reached 
a new yearly high of 8842 (up four). 

Next day the “sell on the news” 
axiom proved prophetic once again as 
both company chairmen, Reynolds’ 
John C. Whitaker and Warner-Lam- 
bert’s Elmer Bobst, admitted it was 
all quite true. The boards of both 
companies, they announced, had au- 
thorized further negotiations. Sure 
enough, “the news” brought Reynolds 
tumbling down 2'% points, Warner- 
Lambert 3's points. 

Made for Each Other. Yet on second 
thought the prospects of a Reynolds- 
Warner-Lambert meld did not seem 
so bizarre after all. Reynolds’ Gray 
had a simple explanation: “Both com- 


rumor 


more 


*R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 861. Price range (1958): high, 
903g; low, 637g. Dividend (1957): $3.30. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $3.60. Earnings per share 
(1957): $6.15. Total assets: $713.1 million 
Ticker symbol: RJ 


*Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
Traded NYSE. Current price: 81%. Price 
range (1958): high, 88'2; low, 56. Dividend 
(1957) : $2.3742 plus 4% stock. Indicated 1958 
payout: $2.50 re 2% stock. Earnings per 
share (1957) : $5.43. Total assets: $97.3 million. 
Ticker symbol: WLA 
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WARNER-LAMBERT’S BOBST: 
the axiom 


panies are in the consumer products 
fields.” Far-fetched as the explana- 
tion might seem, there was in fact, 
precedent for such a mixed bag of 
products. Boston’s Gillette has built 
an empire out of razors, home per- 
manents and ballpoint pens. Man- 
hattan’s American Home Products has 
built a $347 million-a-year business 
on a product line that includes spa- 
ghetti and ethical drugs, floor wax and 
tooth paste. 

Warner-Lambert’s lines fit this re- 
quirement like a glove. It is a grow- 
ing ethical and proprietary drug 
house with rising profits (up $3 mil- 
lion to $14.3 million last year) and a 
string of such household-word prod- 
ucts as Bromo-Seltzer, Listerine. 
Warner-Lambert is also up front in 
the matter of generating 
Though its sales last year ($157.9 
million) were a mere shadow of 
Reynolds’ hefty $1 billion, it never- 
theless brought home a net profit mar- 
gin of 9.1% vs. Reynolds’ 6.1%. What's 
more, Warner-Lambert has manu- 
facturing and marketing facilities 
stretching from Africa to Australia, 


earnings. 


R. J. REYNOLDS’ WHITAKER: 
. proved prophetic 





which Reynolds’ Gray says would be 
“useful” to its foreign cigarette sales. 

As the deal shapes up now, Reyn- 
olds would exchange one share of its 
famed “B” stock for one of Warner- 
Lambert common (shares outstand- 
ing: 2.6 million). At current prices, 
Reynolds would be paying a premium 
of more than $5 for each Warner- 
Lambert share. But Reynolds ap- 
parently figures that a fair price to 
pay—if it means getting its Camel’s 
cold nose under Warner-Lambert’s 
warm tent. 


UTILITIES 


POWERFUL 
PERFORMANCE 


High operating costs, peti- 
tions for rate relief? Sure. 
Even so, it looks like a ban- 
ner year for New England 
Electric System. 


Out or New England last month came 
a flood of booster stickers proclaim- 
ing: “Things are really cooking in 
New England.” However much they 
may have smacked of Chamber of 
Commerce propaganda, things really 
were cooking at Boston’s New Eng- 
land Electric System,* whose electric 
and gas service extends from New 
Hampshire to Rhode Island. 

The way business activity was 
picking up throughout its bailiwick, 
said President Irwin Moore, New 
England Electric’s 1958 earnings still 
looked every bit as good as he had 
predicted that they would be last 
May: $1.28-$1.30 a share vs. 1957's 
$1.22—and that on almost 1 million 
more shares outstanding. Not that 
New England Electric had not had its 
troubles. Higher operating costs had 
made petitions for rate increases 
mandatory. Thus far one subsidiary’s 
rate boost had been approved (pro- 
ducing an added $1.3 million in 
revenues), and three more are pend- 
ing. 

While the system’s capita] expen- 
ditures will run at the same pace as 
1957’s $40 million, Moore predicted, 
1959 should see a drop to $30 million 
What's more, said Moore, substantial- 
ly all New England Electric’s financ- 
ing is now complete, and bank loans 
are at their lowest levels in years. In 
short, with things really cooking all 
over the range, Moore sees 1958 shap- 
ing up as one of the best years in 
New England Electric history. 

*New England Electric System. Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 18. Price range (1958) 
high, 185g; low, 1414. Dividend (1957): $1. In- 
dicated 1958 payout: $1. Earnings per share 


(1957): $1.22. Total assets: $591.8 million 
Ticker symbol: ES. 
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TRUCKERS 


LAGGARD LUGGER 


It is going to take more than 

an upturn in the economy to 

solve Associated Transport’s 
persistent problems. 


WHILE most of its railroad competitors 
were still reeling from the 1958 traffic 
slump, Associated Transport,* the 
U.S.’ No. Three common carrier truck- 
er, last month was doing a land office 
business in its 17-state territory be- 
tween New England and Georgia. 
During the three summer months its 
volume had topped 1957’s by a good 
4°. By September it was up 9% and 
likely to pick up even more in the re- 
maining months of the year as the 
recession eased off. 

But, its traffic volume aside, Asso- 
ciated Transport’s fiscal prospects 
scarcely reflected its operational 
bustle. They looked, in fact, only a 
little less dreary than those of most 
Eastern railroads. By the end of the 
first half, AT had piled up a $206,387 
deficit (compared with a $58,774 
profit last year) on $26.1-million rev- 
enues. AT might with some convic- 
tion have blamed the recession year 
as the prime cause of its low-octane 
performance but for the fact that it 
has not fared conspicuously better 
during the general prosperity of the 
last five years. 

Runaway Costs. Although Associa- 
ted’s boss, President Burge Miles 
(“Bert”) Seymour, has complained 
bitterly about rising costs, such com- 
petitors as Roadway Express and 
McLean Trucking have succeeded in 
surmounting them, have _ reported 
steadily rising profits in recent years. 
Associated has not only failed to in- 
crease its profits, it has been unable 
even to hold them steady. After hav- 
ing hit a peak of $2 million in 1950, 
AT’s profits dropped to $154,000 by 
1955, climbed back only to $243,646 
last year, despite a 53°) increase in 
operating revenues (to $53.9 million) 
during the period. 

Associated’s difficulties have risen 
unmistakably from its runaway costs 

-its operating profit margin contract- 
ed from 9.2% in 1950 to 1.3 last 
year——but just why remains some- 
thing of a mystery. Wall Streeters 
have speculated that part of the 
trouble lies in Associated’s capitaliza- 
tion. Arrearages on AT’s 39,000- 
share issue of $6 cumulative preferred 
had mounted to $57 a share between 


*Associated Transport. Traded over-the- 
counter. Current rice: 414. Price range 
(1958): high, 419; low, 3. Dividend (1957) 
none. Indicated 1958 payout: none. Earnings 
per share (1957): lc. Total assets: $19.4 
million 
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ASSOCIATED’S SEYMOUR: 
“an internal situation” 


the early Forties when the stock was 
issued and 1952 when AT began pay- 
ing dividends on the preferred. To 
add to the fiscal troubles, Associated 
in the early Fifties began amortizing 
$6 million worth of 4%% bonds. 
After 1952 AT had to pay out at least 
part of what it should have plowed 
back, with a consequent decline in 
operating efficiency and 
power. 

Though Associated has not bought 
any appreciable new equipment for 
some years, Bert Seymour denies 
having starved the company for 
trucks. “We haven't neglected to do 
what we ought with equipment,” he 
says. “Three or four years ago we 
bought 1,000 pieces, though maybe 
we should have put our purchases on 
an annual basis.” The fact remained, 
however, that AT’s profits went 
steadily down hill, picked up only 
last year, when, for the first time since 
1954, AT finally earned its preferred 
dividend—and registered a profit—lc 
a share on its common. 

Seymour dismisses 


earning 


AT’s 


casually 


Operating Revenues (Millions) Net Profit Margin 


NAME, RANK & 
HORSEPOWER 


“What on earth,” ask rivals, “ever 
happened to Associated Trans- 
port?” Cause of the gossip: a strik- 
ing loss of fiscal horsepower. Result: 
despite growing revenues, year 
after yeor since 1950 AT has been 
less and less able to make its vol- 
ume pay. 
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continuing ills with the comment: “It’s 
an internal situation. But we're in a 
shaking-down process right now. 
We’re putting money that used to go 
into sales, for instance, into improved 
service.” Seymour is also finally get- 
ting around to buying some new 
trucks. Last month, he placed an 
order for $1.5 million worth “to pre- 
pare for an increase in business this 
autumn.” He was also rushing a new 
terminal to completion in Cleveland. 
“We are currently considering addi- 
tional expansion of our fleet and othe: 
facilities,” he says. 

Dividend Cutback? Faced with all 
this spending, can AT continue pay- 
ing preferred dividends? At the end 
of 1957, the company had only $208,749 
in its unrestricted surplus account, 
less than its annual preferred dividend 
requirements of $236,940. But Sey- 
mour insists the dividend is not in 
danger. “Why, this year we'll be 
earning our preferred dividend three 
or four times (before taxes). Wall 
Street was understandably skeptical 
For, to do so, AT would have to offset 
its first-half loss and equal its 1954 
earnings on the preferred of $11.45 a 
share. And that seemed far from 
likely, however hefty the up-bound- 
ing second-half boom 


MARINE MOTORS 


REDUCED SPEED? 


Was it only the recession that 

caused Outboard Marine's 

motor to sputter—or was it 
something deeper? 





» 


Just what is a “growth company” 
The phrase, of course, is one of the 
carefully undefined favorites of stock- 
brokers and market letter writers, 
covering a multitude of corporate vir- 
tues from absence of dividends to 
astronomical price-earnings ratios 
This month, Wall Street analysts, with 
the of medieval logicians, 
were debating the question with one 
company particularly in mind: Wau- 
kegan, Illinois’ $108-million Out- 
board Marine Corp.” 

Like many another “growth stock,’ 
high-priced in terms of earnings 
OMM had been hard hit in last year’s 
market break. From a high of 
(22.5 times earnings) it had dropped 
to 18% (10.8 times earnings) Like 
most of the others, it had also come 
back. By October OMM had recov- 


ered 50° of its loss. But there were, 


passion 


273 
ois 


*Outboard Marine Traded 
Current price: 28. Price range (1958) 
29; low, 2042. Dividend (1957): 70« 
1958 payout: 80c 
$1.67. Total 
symbol: OMM 


NYSE 

high 
Indicated 
Earnings per share (1957) 
assets $108 million Ticker 


Corp 
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nevertheless, signs that The Street’s 
romance with its favorite “leisure 
time” stock might be cooling. 

Only last July, giant $360-million 
Tri-Continental Corp. announced it 
had sold out its entire 103,000 shares 
of OMM. Then last month, Massa- 
chusetts Investors Growth Stock 
Fund, a mutual fund run by the man- 
agement of $1 billion MIT, revealed 
that it, too, had cleaned out its entire 
(18,000 shares) holding of Outboard. 

Magic or Logic? It was very clear 
what had attracted Outboard Marine’s 
big stockholders in the first place and 
had pushed up its market price from 
$1.75 as late as 1952 to $37.38 last year. 
It was growth, pure and simple. In 
1957, for example, Outboard’s operat- 
ing income of $31 million was almost 
twice its total sales in 1946. Earnings 
per share had leaped from 15c to $1.67 
over the same period, while dividends 
kept pace, rising from llc to 70c. 

But what had convinced at least 
two big-time money managers that 
Outboard’s motor was sputtering? It 
was not only the recession. The 
downturn had not seriously dampened 
boating buffs’ enthusiasm for Out- 
board’s league-leading Johnson, Ev- 
inrude & Buccaneer engines. Joseph 
G. Rayniak,. OMM’s engineer-presi- 
dent, reported that the company’s 
third-quarter sales ($54.4 million) 
had broken all records. Yet Out- 
board Marine’s profits were not keep- 
ing up. The Street guesstimated Out- 
board would rack up no more than 
$1.15 per share net for 1958, a sharp 
31% decline from 1957. 

Much of the decline could be ex- 
plained by Outboard’s big charges to 
earnings this year reflecting the in- 
troduction of its V-4, 50-hp engine. 
Rather than write off tooling costs 
last fiscal year when it was trying to 
sell stock to the public, Outboard 
switched accounting methods in mid- 
stream, deferred the charges to this 
year. Result: a deficit of 3c in the 
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WATER SKIER RACING EVINRUDE OUTBOARD: 
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OUTBOARD MARINE’S RAYNIAK: 
he sees the sun 


December quarter, against 45c earn- 
ings in 1957, and its worst perform- 
ance since 1954 for the fiscal year 
ended last month. 

Pro & Con. But the results, however 
explainable, were likely to shock 
many of Outboard’s admirers. Not a 
few one-time bulls on Outboard were 
beginning to turn into bears. “Now 
that Outboard has virtually built an 
industry,” complained one _ highly 
placed investment banker, “it may be 
resting on its rudder.” No one 
argued with the evidence of the grow- 
ing Sunday traffic jams in U. S. rivers, 
lakes and bays. But the big question 
was whether OMM could continue to 
hold 65% of the market. Other skep- 
tics attributed recent sales gains to 
bigger units (OMM’s new 50 hp job 
costs $850) rather than bigger sales. 

Still other bears pointed to Out- 
board’s problems with its recently 
acquired chain saw, lawn mower 
{Lawn-Boy) and _ power scooter 
(Cushman) lines, Which tote up to 
17% of its volume. These non-ma- 
rine moves have yet to pay off for 
Chairman Stephen Briggs and Direc- 
tor Ralph Evinrude, who put the 
company together in 1936 and now 


Pilea . 


boating buffs’ enthusiasm has not been dampened 
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own 41% of its 7.7 million shares. 

Clear Channel? But it takes a varie- 
ty of opinions to make a stock market 
and not all of The Street was ready 
to demote OMM from the ranks of 
the growth stocks. As for President 
Joe Rayniak, he prefers to point to 
his assembly lines, now throbbing out 
models ranging from 3 hp put-puts to 
50 hp giants. Says he: “The sun is 
shining even brighter for us now.” 

Whatever the skeptics might think, 
Rayniak had some figures to back up 
his enthusiasm. Despite the red ink 
in its first quarter, OMM earnings for 
the subsequent three quarters were 
down just 10% from last year. 

Last month, therefore, OMM’s hon- 
or as a growth stock was neither con- 
clusively compromised nor demon- 
strably saved. Much depended on 
what would happen in fiscal 1959. 
Only one thing was sure: that Wall 
Street will be watching OMM with 
more than ordinary interest in the 
months to come. 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATE 
MITOSIS 


Each time it is broken up, 
the mighty Giannini empire 
seems to get bigger. 


Tue late Amadeo Peter Giannini was 
one of the giants of U.S. business. 
Even after his death, the California- 
born banking magnate seemed to have 
bequeathed much of his drive and am- 
bition to his corporate offspring. 
Giannini’s San Francisco headquar- 
tered Bank of America remains the 
nation’s biggest bank by far (total 
assets: $10.7 billion). Another, now 
entirely separate Giannini creation, 
Transamerica Corp.,* long has held a 
$250-million stake in West Coast 
banking and industry. 

Growth Through Division. A kind of 
corporate mitosis seems to have kept 
the Giannini companies growing even 
while they are dividing. In biology, 
mitosis is the process by which a sin- 
gle cell divides into two or more 
complete and independent cells. Cor- 
porate mitosis is an analagous proc- 
ess, of which the Giannini companies 
have supplied prime examples. When 
the Bank of America and Trans- 
america were pried apart in 1937 both 
went right on growing. So when a 
Federal Reserve Board decision 


*Transamerica Corp. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 26144. Price range (1958): high, 
287%; low, 21%. Dividend (1957): $1.60 (be- 
fore Firstamerica distribution). Indicated 
1958 payout: 80c. Earnings — share (1957): 
pee assets: $82.4 million. Ticker sym- 
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forced the giant Giannini-built hold- 
ing company, Transamerica Corp., to 
split down the middle last June, the 
Giannini empire, though further di- 
vided, was far from crippled. 

Among the best assets Transameri- 
ca retained was its Giannini-trained 
president, Frank N. Belgrano, 63. 
Having fought side by side with the 
Gianninis, and later alone, to prevent 
the separation of the corporation’s 
banking interests, Belgrano last 
month was busily creating a new em- 
pire out of one of Transamerica’s 
corporate halves. 

Even as cut down by the latest 
government edict, Transamerica was 
no inconsequential concern. After he 
sold his Bank of America stock under 
government pressure, Giannini still 
owned some 48 banks, an imposing 
portfolio of industrial concerns, in- 
surance companies and other invest- 
ments. All this “A.P.” put into Trans- 
america. 

Second Empire. The man on whom 
the Giannini mantle fell soon proved 
himself no slouch at bank building. In 
five short years he built up Trans- 
america’s banking chain to 329 
branches in 11 states, with deposits 
close to $3 billion—no mean _ival to 
the lately lost Bank of America with 
deposits of about $9 billion. 

Then the ax fell again. A banking 
company, the Federal Reserve ruled, 
could not own industrial concerns. So 
Transamerica split again, putting its 
banks into Firstamerica Corp. and 
spun them off to stockholders. Trans- 
america had virtually only one major 
asset, the twelfth ranking Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. Together with 
this, it controlled a group of fire and 
casualty companies and a diversified 
group of four industrial, real estate 
and finance companies. The process 
of mitosis had created an insurance 
entity and two banking ones out of 
the original Giannini business. 

Task & Talent. For himself, Bel- 
grano chose the insurance business, 
decided to remain with Transamerica. 
Since a dollar is a dollar, Banker Bel- 
grano said he saw little essential dif- 
ference between banking and insur- 
ance. “Obviously,” said he, “they are 
both risk and investment businesses 
and they both call for the same sort 
of skill and talents.” 

In the growth of Occidental Life so 
far, it is evident that Belgrano’s tal- 
ents for picking his risks and invest- 
ments have not been strictly limited 
to banking interests. Between 1951 
and 1957 Occidental doubled its 
amount of insurance in force to $7.2 
billion, increased it this year by al- 
most 6% to nearly $7.6 billion. 

Belgrano’s talent for the insurance 
field was already evident in the oper- 
ation of the group of fire and casualty 
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RAILROAD MAINTENANCE CREW AT WORK: 


companies. Hit like the rest of that 
industry in 1956 by adverse under- 
writing conditions, last year they cut 
their risks sharply and for a 20% drop 
in premiums achieved a 43% cut 
in underwriting losses. 

Yet Another Empire. Last month as 
Belgrano reduced  Transamerica’s 
non-insurance holdings to two com- 
panies—one a real-estate company 
which might properly be part of an 
insurance group—the trend of his 
thinking was plain. He announced 
that Occidental was considering in- 
creasing the size of its Los Angeles 
headquarters, and Belgrano himself 
declared that Transamerica was “tak- 
ing steps to put all its insurance com- 
panies under one roof.” 

Occidental, though most of its busi- 
ness is in the western states, never- 
theless operates in all 48 and in Can- 
ada. Welding all this into one unit 
could—under the leadership of a man 
like Belgrano—point in only one di- 
rection, and last month friends of Bel- 
grano confirmed what Wall Streeters 
had long suspected of the man who 
trained under the great A.P. “Frank,” 
said one, “is out to build another great 
empire—an insurance empire.” 


TRANSAMERICA’S BELGRANO: 
his aim: another empire 


the tag was too much to take 


RAILROADS 


NO TAKERS 


With $500 million in loans 
ready for the asking, the rails 
apparently want none of it. 


EARLIER this year, Congress decided 
that something would have to be done 
for the nation’s hard-pressed 
roads. Since their 
money troubles, one obvious solution 
was ready cash. So Congress author- 
ized 100° guarantees on loans, to be 
used for capital expansion and main- 
tenance, up to a total of $500 million 
It was the kind of tidy sum that 
rarely lies unused long. But strangely 
enough last month, there were still no 
takers. Far from rushing to the well, 
not a single railroad had applied 
Actually, for all the fanfare the 
program had attracted when first an- 
nounced, Congress’ $500 million in aid 
is hardly attractive. For it bears the 
kind of tag—hardship case—that no 
business enterprise likes to have hung 
on its affairs. Moreover, 
some important strings attached 
der the program, loans 
for more than 15 years—an 
fortably short period. Fo 
railroads accepting 
maintenance loans cannot pay 
dends as long as_ the 
outstanding. And finally, getting the 
government guarantee 
proving that the 
otherwise obtain 


rail- 


troubles were 


there are 
Un- 
cannot run 
uncom- 
another, 
guarantees on 
divi- 


loans are 


depends on 
railroad cannot 
loans at a “reason- 
able” rate of interest without govern- 
ment backing—in 
that it is a poor credit risk 

Thus last month, though there was 
no doubt that many a railroad could 
well use the funds, it was also cleat 
that few if any could afford the strings 
attached. The glad 
that Congress had at last recognized 
their plight. But it 
thanks, but no thanks 


short. certilying 


railroads were 


was a case of 
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REVERSAL 
OF TREND? 


For most of the textile stocks, the bull 
market did not end last year. It had 
been over since the early Fifties. But in 
1958, most of the textile stocks have 
shown new signs of life, their gains in 
many cases cancelling out the losses 
of the past three years. (Arrow indi- 
cates recent price.) 
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CHEMICALS 


PHOENIX REBORN? 


After seven very lean years, 

Celanese Corp. of America 

may not face seven fat ones. 

But its unraveled fortunes 

do seem to be knitting to- 
gether at last. 


WHEN a growth company stops grow- 
ing, it’s a dead duck in Wall Street’s 
book. But if it can then recoup its 
losses and resume its progress, it be- 
comes a rare bird indeed—the modern 
counterpart of the legendary phoe- 
nix.* Last month the financial Main 
Stem was very frankly wondering 
which kind of bird Celanese Corp. of 
America? really was. 

Seven Lean Years. At its prime, Cel- 
anese was the very prototype of what 
investors call a growth company, 
banking a fabulous $40.4-million profit 
after taxes on sales of $232.5 million. 
That was in 1950, and the following 
year investors gladly paid as high as 
16 times earnings for Celanese’s com- 
mon—at the time, a lofty price-earn- 
ings ratio indeed. But from that point 
on there were seven very lean years 
for Celanese. Finally in 1955 both 
sales and earnings did start to pick up 
somewhat. But even by 1957, neither 
yet matched their record 1950 levels. 
Against net revenues of $232.5 million 
in 1950, only $192.3 million flowed into 
Celanese’s till last year, and earnings 
totaled just $16.1 million—only two 
fifths its $40.4-million peak. 

But if Wall Street had begun think- 
ing of Celanese as something of a 
dead duck, President Harold Blancke 
most certainly had not. Since 1952, 
Blancke has sunk an average of $14.7 
million a year into capital plant, and 
by 1960 will have completed a bold 
five-year, $100-million buildup pro- 
gram in chemicals and plastics. His 
strategy was obvious: if rayon acetate 
fibers, Celanese’s major and _ tradi- 
tional business, would not produce 
the accustomed rate of profits, chemi- 
cals well might. 

Until recently, this strategy has not 
paid off conspicuously well. Even as 
late as 1958's first half, Celanese’s 
acetate spinning wheel still accounted 
for an estimated 65°7 of its gross 
revenues. And with acetate fiber 
prices off 3c a pound last year, first- 
half earnings in 1958 were rather 


*A fabulous fowl which, in Egyptian leg- 
end, shimmered for its term in fiery glory 
only to be consumed, but later rising newe 
born from its own ashes. 


+Celanese Corp. of America. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 2214. Price range (1958) : high, 
233g; low, 12. Dividend (1957): $1. Indicated 
1958 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1957) 
$1.94. Total assets: $341.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: CZ. 





CELANESE’S BLANCKE: 
carrying a heavy load 


threadbare—only 57c a share, or bare- 
ly enough to cover the 50c dividend. 

A Better Sequel? By last month, 
however, there were clear signs that 
fortune at last was running durable 
Harold Blancke’s way. The viscose 
rayon business was still sick, but there 
was a surprisingly strong revival 
underway in Celanese’s old specialty, 
acetate rayon. During the year’s first 
eight months, acetate shipments rose 
a tidy 12% and prices seemed to have 
a firmer footing. Moreover, Celanese 
seemed to be stealing sales from rival 
fabric fibers. Meanwhile, its wash- 
and-wear Arnel yarn appeared to be 
more than holding its own competi- 
tively: most other similar synthetic 
fibers were selling at higher prices, 
something the cost-conscious textile 
industry rarely overlooks for long. 

To be sure, it takes more than one 
first stirring in the ashes to produce 
a phoenix. But clearly the stirring 
was there, and surely that was a good 
sign. 

“A Versatile Fiber.” Last month 
Harold Blancke was also up to some- 
thing else that caught Wall Street’s 
eyes and ears. In New York, he an- 
nounced that Celanese was joining up 
with Britain’s Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., to build a plant capable 
of turning out 40 million pounds a 
year of still another fiber—Teron. One 
of the quick-drying and wrinkle- 
resistant fibers, Teron is Celanese’s 
answer to du Pont’s fabulously suc- 
cessful Dacron, one of the synthetics 
that did much to Celanese’s 
original troubles. 

Actually, Teron and Dacron are 
very much alike, both versions of an 
original formula developed by Brit- 
ain’s Calico Printers. Abroad, Teron 
is sold as Terylene. Says Blancke en- 
thusiastically: “[It’s] an exceptionally 
versatile fiber which, in a relatively 
few years, has established a solid 
market position.” He probably will 
have it on the U.S. market some time 
in late 1960. 


cause 
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Cash & Chemicals. Not that life has 
suddenly become all plush and no 
problems for Fibermaker Harold 
Blancke. Far from it. His bold chemi- 
cal expansion outlays are clearly 
hostage to the future; right now the 
chemical industry is not exactly boom- 
ing with its oldtime vigor. Yet 
Blancke is betting that the demand 
will be there when he needs it. As 
evidence of this confidence, he has 
boosted his capacity at Bishop (Tex.) 
25°. in formaldehyde, methanol, ace- 
talhyde and other organics, and 
brought a new plant on stream at 
Pampa (Tex.) capable of producing 
15 million pounds a year of acrylate 
ester, the raw material for water- 
thinned paints. Consumption of these 
paints is expected to double by 1960. 

But such outlays have had serious 
consequences. They have loaded Cel- 
anese’s balance sheet with some $94.6 
million in long-term debt, on top of 
two issues of preferred. Thus Blancke 
has a heavy load, to carry in putting 
Celanese on the upward road again. 
Wall Street, in fact, is inclined to guess 
that the one thing that will make it 
bearable is the heavy depreciation 
Celanese’s chemical investment will 
generate. Without that inflow of cash, 
analysts doubt that Blancke could 
make good his capital plans, repay 
debt as it falls due, and still cover the 
preferred dividend with enough to 
spare to meet the $5.8-million com- 
mon dividend requirement this year. 

No Retreat. But if the stock market 
is any barometer, investors count on 
Harold Blancke to make it. This year 
Celanese’s common has been some- 
thing of a phoenix itself. From a low 
of 10% late last year, CZ this month 
hit 233s—a phenomenal 144.9; rise. 
One person who never doubted the 
comeback for Celanese the market 
seems to be forecasting is plucky 
Harold Blancke himself. “I don’t re- 
treat,” he once said, “I fight.” 

Last month he seemed to be win- 
ning. 


DEFENSE’S McELROY: 
pondering a fateful choice 
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MISSILES 


WHICH IRBM? 


Chrysler’s Jupiter or Doug- 

las’ Thor? Both companies 

wonder which missile will get 
the money. 


As 1F Tex Colbert’s Chrysler Corp.* 
did not have enough to worry about— 
what with new cars hitting the show- 
rooms and Walter Reuther slamming 
the bargaining table—last month it 
got still another problem to ponder. 
It came from Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy himself, who came right out 
and said there was “no sense at all” 
to go on producing two intermediate 
range ballistic missiles, the Air Force’s 
1,500-mile Thor (made by Douglas 
Aircraft+) and the Armty’s equally 
rangy Jupiter (whose prime contrac- 
tor is Chrysler). On the basis of ad- 
ditional tests, McElroy promised, he 
would choose one or the other some- 
time in November. 

From the standpoint of the tax- 
payers’ pocketbook, picking one 
IRBM made sound sense. Defense’s 
original order crash-programming de- 
velopment of both missiles at once in 
order to cut down the time needed to 
prove out a 1,500-mile missile has ac- 
complished what was intended. But 
thus far the cost of duplication alone 
has exceeded $100 million—too large 
an expense to continue. Now with 
both birds in assembly-line produc- 
tion (four Thor squadrons of 15 
launching platforms each are ear- 
marked for Britain, while Jupiters are 
tagged for Italy), economic good sense 
dictates that one or the other be 
chosen for future production 

The Bird Builders. From the 
point of the corporate 
however, McElroy’s announcement 
was unnerving news. Begun four 
years ago, the IRBM program has al- 
ready accounted for a total U.S. in- 
vestment of something like $1.5 
billion, involves not only prime con- 
tractors Chrysler and Douglas, but a 
swarm of subcontractors. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber’s Goodyear Aircraft 
division, for example, makes the nose 
cone for Chrysler’s Jupiter, while 
General Electric produces the busi- 
ness end of Douglas’ Thor. Among 
other IRBM suppliers: Motorola (con- 
trols), North American Aviation 


stand- 
pocketbook, 


*Chrysler Corp. Traded NYSE 
price: 601%. Price range (1958) 
ow, 5412. Dividend (1957): $4. Indicated 1958 
ayout $1 Earnings per share (1957) 
13.75. Total assets: $1,496.6 million. Ticker 
symbol: C 


Current 
high, 747% 


*Douglas Aircraft. Traded NYSE. Current 
rice: 561%. Price range (1958): high, 5854; 
ow, 44. Dividend (1957): $4. Indicated 1958 
ayout: $4. Earnings per share (1957): $8.28 
otal assets: $407.2 million. Ticker symbol: D 


JUPITER-POWERED “EXPLORER”: 


a swarm of subcontractors too 





LOADING A THOR INTO AN AIR FORCE C-133: 


(liquid rockets), Sperry Rand (guid- 
ance systems). 

But it is Chrysler and Douglas who 
have the most to gain or lose. The 
automaker’s Jupiter work has helped 
swell its military backlog to $300 mil- 
lion, $55 million of it in Jupiter and 
the medium range Redstone. Douglas, 
on the other hand, is even deeper in 
missiles. Of its current military back- 
log of $799 million, 40% is wrapped 
up in such guided weapons as Thor, 
the Nikes (including Ajax, Hercules, 
Zeus), Sparrow, Honest John and 
Genie. 

McElroy concedes that both Jupiter 
and Thor possess “extraordinary ac- 
curacy.” Thus it may not be a ques- 
tion of one bird getting all the money 
and the other getting merely the bird. 
There is a good chance that some of 
the loser’s hardware might go on the 
winner (e.g., Jupiter’s nose cone on 
Thor). But right or wrong, at month’s 
end the odds seemed to favor Defense 
bypassing Jupiter and throwing in 
with Thor. 


ROYAL McBEE’S RYAN, ZENNER: 
looking for the pay-off 


24 


next move, a new nose? 


OFFICE MACHINES 


A STIFF DOSE 


When Royal McBee’s man- 
agement had to take its medi- 
cine, it took it all at once. 





“IT NEVER trust an optimist,’ Bernard 
Baruch once observed, “who can’t 
swallow bad news when it comes.” 
Last month Royal McBee Corp.’s* 
management was taking Baruch’s 
judgment to heart. Not only were 
Chairman Allan Ryan and President 
Philip M. Zenner swallowing a bitter 
draft of bad news, but they were 
manfully downing an extra measure 
of it as well. Explained Zenner: 
“Since [fiscal] 1958 was a bad year 
anyway, we decided to take all our 
lumps at once. We looked for every- 
thing we could conceivably write off.” 

The Lumps. Some of the lumps 
Ryan and Zenner did not have to look 
for at all. Fiscal 1958 (ended July 
31) was one of the worst in Royal Mc- 
Bee’s postwar history. With sales 
down 12% (to $94.9 million), earn- 
ings dropped to token levels at 
$387,123 “From a profit standpoint,” 
observed Zenner, “our accomplish- 
ments certainly [were] not note- 
worthy.” 

But having decided to take their 
medicine, and take it all at once, Ryan 
and Zenner voluntarily included some 
stiff doses of their own. One was 
writing off a $1.8-million loss on an 
abortive no-down-payment sales pro- 
motion campaign for portable type- 
writers—a bill that could have been 
partially deferred to better times. 
Other items were the cost of a new 
sales training program and the ex- 
pense of establishing an advanced 
product planning department. 


*Royal McBee Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 
rice: 2034. Price range (1958): high, 2119; 
ow, 16. Dividend (1958): 80c. Indicated 1959 
ayout: 80c. Earnings per share (1958): 3c. 
a assets: $67.8 million. Ticker symbol: 


Clearing the Decks. Neither Ryan 
nor Zenner make any claim that fiscal 
1958 thus looked like a worse year 
than it actually was. That, however, 
is clearly the case. Yet by taking their 
lumps all at once, Royal McBee’s 
brass had cleared the decks for what 
they believed was a good year ahead. 

It was not all mere hope. For one 
thing, typewriter sales have recently 
picked up smartly after a severe 
slump. And since typewriters ac- 
count for an estimated 70% of Royal 
McBee’s sales, that is no small factor. 
“We believe,” says Zenner, “that the 
typewriter market will grow and that 
our volume will grow with it.” 

Yet since typewriters are a low- 
profit, highly competitive business, 
the most Royal McBee’s brass can 
look for from them is basic bread and 
butter. For the higher-caloried cor- 
porate fare that makes a top indus- 
trial contender, Ryan and Zenner 
must look to a smaller but lively op- 
eration: data-processing equipment. 

Prestige & Profits. In everything but 
profits, Royal McBee’s data-process- 
ing division is showing a lively form. 
In June, for example, orders hit their 
highest level in history, and have con- 
tinued that pace since. Reports Zen- 
ner: “Our current rate of sales is 
higher than any of our competitors in 
the same price class. If the current 
rate is maintained, we will soon oc- 
cupy first place in the total number 
of such computers in use.” 

Yet like virtually every computer 
maker, Royal McBee can only boast 
such marks of success as ransom for 
its future. It is doubtful whether any 
computer maker except IBM is yet 
making any substantial profits in this 
field. Royal McBee’s own best-sell- 
ing LGP 30 computer, produced 
jointly with General Precision Equip- 
ment, has not yet produced a penny 
of profit. Research and development 
expenses, in terms of volume to date, 
are heavy, up $1 million (to approxi- 
mately $4.8 million) last year. 

No computer maker, however, is in 
business solely for prestige, and Royal 
McBee is no exception. Eventually 
there must be a payoff. Zenner sus- 
pects that may be coming this year, 
thinks the chances for computer prof- 
its in 1959 are “good.” In backlog are 
orders for 33 machines—more than 
produced in all of fiscal 1958. 

If this should turn out to be the 
year computers pay off for Royal Mc- 
Bee, the payoff may be enhanced 
considerably by management’s taking 
all the lumps it could last year. For 
more than anything else, it was the 
high capital cost of its computer busi- 
ness that leveraged earnings down last 
year. Given profits instead of ex- 
penses next year, they could well be 
jacked up in equal proportion. 
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Like your Favorite Newspaper... 


there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


A newspaper is much more than a few ounces of 
paper and a bit of printer’s ink. It is the end 
product of acres of forests converted into news- 
print, of world-wide news and photo organiza- 
tions, diligent local staffs, skilled editors and 
typographers, block-long high-speed presses, 
and fleets of vehicles to rush the printed paper 
to readers while the news is “hot.” 

There is much more, also, to a gallon of gaso- 
lene than a chemical analysis would show. The 
Literally everyone connected a : tity: , 2 : 3 
otis an newspaper goes unseen motor fuel supplied at Cities Service stations is 
except the newsboy who sells the end product of a job which reaches out to 
it. Editors, reporters, copy four continents. All this required a capital in- 
boys, makeup men, engravers, vestment from Cities 
typesetters—this is but a frac- 
tion of the hidden army that 
brings you the news. 


Service of more than 
$179,000,000 in 1957 alone. 

Only in this way can the petroleum needs of 
the public be met—and petroleum, next to food, 
is the most vital product in America today. 
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BURROUGHS 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


STAND SENTRY DUTY FOR YOU... 


GUIDE MISSILES, BOMBERS 
AND BUSINESSES, ALSO! 


| 


| 








Burroughs Digital Computers 


Even in “Texas Tower’ Outposts | 


FIRM’S VITAL DATA PROCESSING | of bases across the continental 

L.S., SAGE supersensitively 

ariel searches for the faintest hint of | 

| airborne attack. | 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—| In these installations helping 

Another vital lihk in defense, | todefend 173 million Americans, | 

“Texas Towers’ now extend our|the Burroughs electronic com- 

SAGE defense system lonely| puters almost instantaneously | 

miles off America’s shores. compute and process radar data 
Here, as well as from its chain! for alerting U.S. defense. 

















Meanwhile, in Cape Canaveral, | giant capacity computers mini-|recognized as having become | 


giant 5,000-mile Atlas ICBM’s 
blast off. Navigating them with 
|undeviating reliability: Bur-| 
roughs all-transistor went! 
computers. 

The scope of Burroughs mili- 
tary weapons systems 1s pro- | 
digious. It encompasses a broad | 
range including super-intricate | 
electronic missile guidance SYS- | 
tems, electronic data processing | 
for anti-airborne defense Sys- | 
tems. 
munications systems that record 
30.000 characters a 


new electrographic com- | 


second. 


aturized for manned aircraft. 


Advances in ‘Brains’ 
for Defense. Business 
Go Hand in Hand 


In the words of a Burroughs 
spokesman: ““These tremendous 
advances in computation for 


military systems parallel devel- | 


opments of advanced electronic 
systems and equipment for ci- 
vilian use. And vice versa. 
Through this cross-pollenization, 


Burroughs’ achievements 


| others 
jcret 


are 


outstanding in data processing 
for business and science as well 


as for defense.” 


many of them top se- 


these programs and 
involve the most sophis- 
ticated applications of elec- 
tronies, op- 
tics, magnetics and other fields, 
the fruits of 3.500- 
man research and development 


And 


fleet the firm’s proved capabili- 


electro-mechanies. 
Burroughs 


facilities. thev clearly re- 


ties In precision production, in 
product reliability, in design and 





Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs 
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a Chance to GROW m 
VENEZUELA 


Abundant raw materials, a strategic location for foreign trade, 
and far-sighted policies in the development of the nation’s 
resources have helped to focus the attention of the world on 
Venezuela. Attracted by these favorable conditions, many 
, businesses today are establishing in Venezuela positions of 
market leadership which will be good for many years to come. 





Industry finds many opportunities for growth here. Per 
‘capita income is the highest in South America. Expanding 
local markets have led to a growth in domestic manutacture 
which makes practical the location of both light and heavy 
industry in Venezuela. Foreign trade is at a high level, and 
there is no dollar exchange problem. 





* 


The growth of Cia. Anonima Luz Electrica de Venezuela 
has matched that of the nation. An investor-owned electric 
company serving 11 communities, including a part of Caracas, 
Venezuela's capital, Luz Electrica’s sales of electricity have 
increased 530% since 1945. 


SANS 





‘\ 


*% 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the advantages 
Venezuela offers your business and for a copy of the 


booklet “Investing in Venezuela”, write President, 


>? 
a, 


aa 


Cia. Anonima Luz Electrica de Venezuela or Area 
Development Section, American & Foreign Power Co., 
100 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


a ange: 


| 
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ia 


ey 


Compania Anonima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 


APARTADO 9279—CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
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OIL 


ALSO RANS 


Wall Street’s longtime favor- 
ites, the international oils, 
have been eating the dust in 
the 1958 leg of the bull 


market. 


Ir was the favorite remark of Calouste 
Gulbenkian, the mysterious Mr. Five 
Per Cent of Middle East oil. “Oil 
friendships,” he would repeat, “are 
a slippery business.” But Wall Street 
never looked at things in quite that 
way. Over the years, it has come to 
regard stocks of the international oils 
as trusted old friends and the inevi- 
table stars of any bull market. 

But last month things se:med to 
have changed. The long-lived bull 
market was acting like a frisky calf. 
Not so the oils. The international oils 
were plodding along in what had be- 
come an uncomfortably well-worn 
rut. Even as the Dow-Jones Industri- 
als were making a new all-time high, 
only The Texas Co. among the inter- 
nationals had even reached its pre- 
vious peak of 1957. Standard of Jersey 
had climbed only half way back. 
Socony Mobil had regained only five 
of the 21 points it had lost during the 
same period. 

Blame the Trusts. Why had the in- 
ternational oils, with their undoubted 
attraction for growth-minded inves- 
tors, lagged behind such industries as 
steel? Why were the oils relatively 
quiescent at a time when even the tex- 
tiles were stirring? Sufficient unto 
itself are the stock market’s reasons 


% of loss from 1957 
peak regained 





OUT OF FAVOR 


Oil industry giants, longtime favorites 
with investors, are not so in this year's 
market. While such heavy industrials as 
U. S. Steel, Eastman Kodak and IBM 
have reached new all-time highs in 
1958, the big international oils are still 
far from doing the same. Exception: 
The Texas Co., which has equalled its 
1957 peak. 











= 








Dutch Stead at Tame 
Petroleum Calitornia 
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for doing anything, but some close ob- 
servers of investment trends thought 
they had at least some explanations 
for why the oils should be holding 
back. 

More than one analyst blamed the 
investment trusts. “Just take a look 
at investment company portfolios,” 
said a veteran oil expert. “They’re 
already bulging at the seams with oil 
stocks. That means the boys are hesi- 
tant about buying more. The result 
is that investment trust money, a 
prime mover in this market, is simply 
not pouring into the oils.” Added he: 
“The trusts aren’t sour on the oils, 
they’re just giving them a rest.” 

There was no doubt either that 
some investors were still scared by the 
recent Middle Eastern headlines. But 
whatever the reasons behind the rela- 
tively lackluster recovery of the inter- 
national oils, one thing was certain: 
no bull market is really complete 
without the international oils. For 
one thing, these seven companies rep- 
resent 13% of the total value of stocks 
listed on the Big Board. With other 
oil company shares, they represent 
a solid 16.7% of investment company 
common stock holdings, hold eight of 
the spots on the list of favorite fifty. 

An Oil-Based Economy. Justifiably 
or not, then, the lagging oils were 
bothering some Wall Streeters. Said 
one floor trader last month: “What- 
ever the averages say, I won’t really 
feel that the market is in high ground 
until I see international oils coming 
up the path again.” 

Said another: “This is pretty much 
an oil economy we’re living in today 
so it should be something of an oil 
stock market.” 


RAILROADS 





MILESTONE 


For the first time in more 
than 50 years, the Reading 
Co. last month omitted its 
regular dividend payment. 


For more than a half century now 
Pennsylvania’s Reading Co.* has 
been paying dividends on its common 
stock with uninterrupted regularity. 
Through depression, recession and 
boom, the Reading dividend has been 
forthcoming regular as clockwork, on 
an annual basis between 1905 and 
1913, quarterly ever after. During 
the recession of 1957-58, the Reading 


*Reading Co. Traded NYSE. Current price: 
134. Price range (1958): high, 2514; low, 
1914. Dividend (1957): $2. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: $1.25. Earnings per share (1957): $5.36. 
coral assets: $441.4 million. Ticker symbol: 


THE READING CO.S FISHER: 
discreet and inscrutable 


seemed destined to maintain its rec- 
ord intact, though such biyzger and 
richer Eastern roads as the Baltimore 
& Ohio had been forced to cut their 
dividends back and others, the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central 
among them, omit payout entirely. 

Last June, however, Reading stock- 
holders had the first concrete evi- 
dence that the Reading was not faring 
as well in the 1958 recession as it had 
in the preceding ones. Abruptly its 
directors cut back the 50c quarterly, 
which had withstood the recessions of 
1949 and 1954, to 25c. Reading di- 
rectors were not acting out of caution 
alone. In the first eight months of 
this year, profits had dropped nearly 
86° (to $903,675) on a 24% decline in 
revenues (to $69.9 million) 

By September, however, the worst 
appeared to be over. At least the re- 
duced rate seemed safe. “The depth 
of the business recession, which has 
plagued the railroad for more than a 
year,” Reading’s President Joseph A. 
Fisher announced last month, “has 
now passed, and an upward trend has 
been established.” 

But if the worst was over for the 
railroad, it had just begun for Read- 
ing’s common stockholders. A seven- 
months deficit of 86c a share on the 
common had taken its toll of 
With its resources down more than 
35% to $10.3 million in the year ended 
in June, Reading, whatever its bright- 
er operating prospects, was 
running out of cash. Result 
Reading directors met last month to 
consider the fourth-quarter dividend, 
for the first time 1913 
passed the usual payment 

One more old-dividend paying rail- 
road seems to have fallen from grace 
Some Wall Streeters continued to 
hope that the directors would change 
their minds at the October meeting, 
save the road’s long-standing divi- 
dend record. Reading’s Fisher, how- 
ever, last month maintained a discreet 
and inscrutable silence. 
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THE CLOSED-ENDS VS. THE MARKET 


Three of the six top closed-end investment companies handily out-performed the averages over the past five years — so 
far as their market prices were concerned. But, as measured by asset value gain, they barely kept pace with the averages. 
Reason for the apparent discrepancy: the market prices of the closed-end trusts were helped along by a closing up of 
their discounts as well as by an increase in the value of their underlying assets. 
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* Including cash value of capital gains distributions. 
Market prices and asset values from 9/30/53 to 9/30/58 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES 





t Including cash value of capital gains distributions. in TriContinental’s case, taxes paid on capital gains have 


also been credited back 


VANISHING DISCOUNTS 


Unlike the mutual funds, the closed-end 
trusts don’t have salesmen of their own. 
But some of the mutuals’ hard sell seems 
to have rubbed off on the closed-enders, 
which no longer sell at big discounts. 


One oF the minor side effects of the 
1929 Crash was the disenchantment of 
a generation of investors with invest- 
ment trusts. The handful of closed- 
end investment companies which sur- 
vived were under a cloud. They still 
remained in business but without sell- 
ing any new shares; anyone who 
wanted out had to take what the 
market would offer and this usually 
meant a hefty discount from asset 
value. Even the first leg of the cur- 
rent bull market did not change 
things much. Most of the closed-end 
investment trusts* continued to sell at 
sizable discounts. As recently as 1953 
a share of Tri-Continental, backed 
by an asset value of almost $26 a 
share, sold for just $14 on the New 
York Stock Exchange. This in a 
period when mutual funds, with their 
redeemable shares and armies of 
salesmen, were selling like fury. 
But by last month it was amply 
clear that the closed-end investment 
companies had finally all but caught 
up. Of the six top investment com- 
panies, only one, Adams Express, still 
sold at a discount of more than 10% 
from net asset value. Tri-Continental 
*So called in contra-distinction to open- 
end companies (i.e., mutual funds). The 
closed-end companies are so named because 
they will not redeem their shares at net 
asset value as the mutual funds do. Instead 


their shares are traded on an exchange or 
over-the-counter. 
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was selling just 4° below its net as- 
set value, allowing for full exercise of 
warrants. U.S. & Foreign went at a 
discount of only 3%. And Lehman, 
best publicized of all the closed-end- 
ers actually sold at a premium of 11%. 

Satisfied Smiles. There were satisfied 
smiles on Wall Street. “Gone with the 
nickel! beer and the penny postcard is 
the bargain priced investment com- 


% of Asset Value 


VANISHING 
DISCOUNTS 


The Eisenhower bull market was 
already more than two years old 
before the investment trusts began 
closing up their discounts. But since 
early 1956 the discounts have been 
shrinking steadily. Even when the 
market reacted sharply late last 
year, the discounts remained low. 
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pany issue,” hailed Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co., Wall Street brokerage 
house which makes a specialty of in- 
vestment company issues. What had 
happened to the discounts? Not all of 
the shrinkage could be attributed to 
the bull market. For in the first leg 
of the bull market the discounts had 
remained high. Not until late in 
1956 did the investment trust shares 
start to close up their discounts (see 
chart). Average discounts on the Big 
Six were 20% as late as September 
1953. At,the end of last month the 
average was down to a slender 4.7%. 

What had caused the change? 
Wiesenberger & Co., which has long 
been enthusiastic about the shares as 
a medium for the average investor, 
regarded it as a case of virtue re- 
warded. “Investors,” declared the 
broker’s semi-monthly Investment 
Report, “show signs of increasing 
awareness of the merits of invest- 
ment company shares.” Wiesenberge1 
& Co. pointed to the fact that Leh- 
man and Tri-Continental now rank 
among the top dozen favorites in the 
Big Board’s Monthly Investment Plan. 

A Bad Scare. Investment company 
men themselves feel that the sharp 
and frightening market break of last 
year won them new converts. Port- 
folios of the closed-end companies 
did decline with the market, but not 
so much as did some individual stocks 
which lost 40%, 50% and even 60% 
of their values in a few months. Bad- 
ly burned in individual stocks, more 
than a few investors decided they 
could use the kind of risk-spreading 
that an investment company would 
give them. 

So the law of supply and demand 
did its work. Investors bid closed-end 
shares closer to asset value. Thus 
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last month the Standard & Poor’s 500 
stock average was only 1.3% above its 
July 1957 high, but Tri-Continental 
was selling 11.4% higher and Penn- 
road 14%. 

Virtue recognized and virtue re- 
warded may have had something to 
do with the case of the vanishing dis- 
counts. But shrewd Wall Streeters 
recognize that another factor has been 
working for the closed-enders. It is 
that some of the tireless salesmanship 
by the mutual funds has rubbed off 
on their closed-end cousins. With the 
gospel of mass investing ringing in 
millions of ears it required little per- 
spicacity for many investors to realize 
that they could buy professional man- 
agement and professional diversifica- 
tion—-and buy it at a discount in the 
closed-end trusts when it would cost 
them a premium of 8% or more in 
mutual funds. 

Gone Forever? Perhaps if the market 
turns down the closed-enders will 
again sell at bigger discounts. But the 
odds are now against it. As long as 
the public is buying mutual funds, 
the chances are that some of the de- 
mand will spill over into the closed- 
end trusts. So big discounts are prob- 
ably gone for the forseeable future. 

Still, for the stockholders of the 
closed-end companies, the months 
when the discounts were narrowing 
were happy ones. As discounts nar- 
rowed their shares (see chart) went 
up a good deal faster than the market. 
But that is a one-shot kind of profit. 
From here on in, these investors 
will probably have to content them- 
selves with ordinary profits—and or- 
dinary losses. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


MANY A SLIP 


In any merger there can be 

many « slip between the cup 

and the lip, but when the 

Northrop-ABA cup slipped 

last month it made quite a 
mess. 





To President Charles Perelle of the 
electronics-minded American Bosch 
Arma Corp. and Whitley Collins, 
president of the Northrop Aircraft 
Co., it was all over but the shouting. 
And shouting in plenty there was 
about their proposed merger. En- 
thused Northrop’s Collins: “The di- 
rectors are in agreement on practical- 
ly everything . . . I can’t see anything 
holding us up now.” Added enthus- 
iastic Charley Perelle: “This is one 
merger that is going places.” 

The Northrop-ABAi: merger did in- 
deed seem to have all the earmarks 
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Net Asset 

Recent Value 
Price (9/30/58 
$29.81 
19.85 
26.26 
20.34 
39.514 
36.66 


Adams Express 26 
Consolidated Investment 18 
Lehman 29% 
Pennroad 18% 
Tri-Continental 38 
U.S. & Foreign 3558 


*Regular investment income only. 





SIX SENIOR CLOSED -ENDERS 


Here are some salient facts & figures on the six largest 
closed-end (i.e., non-redeemable) investment companies. 


tAssuming exercise of all warrants 





Total Net 
Assets 
millions 


9/30/58 


Market Price Yield on 


Current 


Latest 
12-Mo. 
Dividend* Price 


13% $0.92 3.5% 

9 0.58 3.2 
+11 0.55 1.8 

10 0.82 4.5 

4} 1.50 3.9 

3 0.714 2.0 


vs. 
Asset Value 


$94.6 

60.7 
259.9 
104.0 
361.0 
121.4 








of a successful merger. Combined, 
they would make potential competi- 
tion for already-integrated manufac- 
turers such as General Dynamics and 
The Martin Co. Glowed Charley Pe- 
relle: “A General Electric of the mis- 
sile business is being born.” 

But as it turned out “the GE of the 
missile business was still-born. Just 
a few days after they proclaimed the 
merger, Perelle and Collins called 
the whole thing off. Official explana- 
tion: Northrop and ABA could not 
agree on the terms of the stock swap. 

But, if the two parties were unable 
to agree on the merger terms, why 
had they made the announcement in 
such definite terms in the first place? 
From the American Bosch Arma side 
there was muttering that the merger 
miscarried because Northrop’s Whitley 
Collins balked at playing 
fiddle to ABA’s ambitious Charley 
Perelle. Said one big ABA stock- 
holder: “Collins backtracked at the 
last moment.” 

All around there was more mysti- 
fication than clarification. Collins was 
saying nothing. His office primly an- 
nounced that he was unavailable for 
comment.” Nor would red-faced Per- 
elle talk for publication. 

It was not the first 
came undone after a dramatic 
riage announcement. Among othe 
false alarms: Reichhold Chemical and 
Catalin Chemical: Emerson Radio and 


second 


that 
mar- 


merge} 


NORTHROP “SNARK”: 


more smoke than 


fire 


Webster Chicago; and Gardner-Den- 
ver and National Supply. And like 
the other false alarms, the ABA- 
Northrop engagement reflected little 
credit on either company. As one 
broker put it. “This sort of thing gives 
a company a bad name. The public be- 
gins to wonder if they’re as indecisive 
about running their business as they 
are in clinching a merger.” 


PERSONAL GOODS 


THE THIRD TEAM 


In W orld Series play, you can 

never count out the Gillette 

Co. But it is taking no pen- 
nants these days. 





HOVERING over their TV sets early this 
month, Americans might 
wondered whether there were 
three teams in the field: the Yankees 
the Braves, and an outfit from Boston 
called the Gillettes. That Americans 
everywhere catch that name and take 
to heart the slogan “Look sharp, feel 
sharp, be sharp” is worth some $3 
million to R. Boone Gross. That's the 
sum the Gillette Co.,* of which Gross 
is president, spent this year to sponsor 
broadcasts and 


well have 


not 


telecasts of series 
games 

Taking a series means winning only 
four games. But Gillette rooters lik« 
won't know how thei! 
came out until December, when Treas 
urer Malcolm C. Stewart 
company’s books for the year. And 
in 1958 the answer will make a lot 
of difference. For Gillette, which used 
to star in the industrial league, 
been taking no pennants lately. Last 
year sales were off 2.9%, to $194.9 
million, earnings down 17.8 to 
$25.9 million, and Gillette’s batting 
slump has continued this year. On 
sales of $91.6 million in 1958's first 
half, net slipped 5.4% to $12.3 million 


Gross team 


closes the 


has 


*Gillette Co. Traded NYSE. Current price 
451,. Price range (1958) high, 4514; low 
3314. Dividend (1957): $2.25. Indicated 1958 
sayout: $2. Earnings per share (1957): $2.80 
Total assets: $91 million. Ticker symbol: GS 
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OIL 


PAYMENT IN KIND 


Oilfields on the installment 

plan, with payment in kind— 

that’s Algur Meadows’ contri- 

bution to the refined tech- 

niques of petroleum financ- 
ing. 


TWENTY-TWO years ago, a former 
Standard Oil’ accountant named Algur 
H. Meadows started an oil company 
on an idea and a shoestring. It was 
the idea, not the shoestring that 
counted. Meadows, in fact, really 
started something. He originated the 
now widely used system of buying 
oil lands and paying for them in kind 

-out of the production which the 
buyer took from the acres. 

“Free Growth.” The idea caught on 
and even such oil giants as Atlantic 
Refining, Continental and Socony Mo- 
bil’s Magnolia Petroleum went in 
for the Meadows method of pay- 
as-you-pump. But despite the heavy 
gauge competition, his General Amer- 
ican Oil Co. of Texas,* of which 
Meadows still owns 49% of the stock 
and serves as chairman of the board, 
was still going strong last month, 
largely on the strength of Meadows’ 
original idea. Over the past ten years, 
General American has raised its net 
income by 253% (profit for fiscal 1958 
ended in June: $7.1 million) and its 
cash income by 241%. 

Even more important, its reserves 
of high profit crude oil have climbed 
to a record 111 million barrels. At 
the same time, it is one of the few 
oil companies left with no funded 
debt. Reason: Meadows’ easy pay- 
ment oil plan had enabled General 
American to acquire $140 million in 
oil reserves over the past 20 years 
with a cash outlay of less than $25 
million and negligible debt. 

Though General American may 
owe for the leases it acquires, the 
debt is payable in oil and so does not 
appear on the balance sheet to fright- 
en the bankers. Yet, the company 
had the use of what was, in effect, 
borrowed money. “These _ produc- 
tion-payment purchases,” says Presi- 
dent Gordon Simpson, “were the 
single most important factor in our 
growth. That’s why even the majors 
are using oil payments today.” 

Cash & Carry. Meadows’ easy pay- 
ment plan is the essence of simplicity. 
On the average, he pays 15% of the 
price of a property in cash, and then 

*General American Oil Co. of 
Traded NYSE. Current price: 39%,. Price 
range (1958): high, 4012; low, 2414. Dividend 
(1958) : 35c plus 3% stock. Indicated 1959 pay- 


out: 40c. i 7 per share (1958): $2.33. 
Total assets: $78 million. Ticker symbol: 
GAO. 


Texas 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S MEADOWS: 
his credit is good 


pledges to pay perhaps 80%-85% of 
the returns on the acreage to the 
owner until he is paid in full. As for 
the seller, he receives a capital gain 
on the sale, whereas he might have 
to pay regular income taxes if he 
raised the oil himself. 

For Meadows, of course, the flow of 
oil continues long after the seller is 
paid off. Again, the device gives 
Meadows a capitalization which ap- 
proaches the built-in leverage of 
pipeline financing: huge debt in the 
form of oil payments, which lever- 
ages the earnings of a relatively small 
amount of equity capital. Unlike the 
pipelines, however, Meadows does 
not have to carry his production pay- 
ments as debt and already has the 
means to pay them off. 

Meadows has devised still another 
plan for keeping his cash outlay low. 
He drills properties in partnership 
with other oilmen, and minimizes his 
cash position by investing in, say, the 
comparatively low-priced leases for 
the oil land; he then farms the land 


3 . % — rs" 
4 ~ oy cape 


PUMPING G.A. OIL: 
the cash outlay is low 


enc Oo «.. @OoAs OL 


out to other operators for a share in 
the profits, letting them make the 
heaviest part of the cash investment. 
Meadows also has taken advantage of 
the favorable tax laws which enable 
producers to deduct drilling and de- 
velopment expenses over a five-year 
period. By drilling in the right place 
at the right tax time, General Ameri- 
can has kept its taxes lower. It ranks 
with such shrewd crude oil producers 
as Superior and Amerada when it 
comes to dealing with the tax collec- 
tor. Over the past ten years, General 
American has paid only 3.3% of its 
pretax income to the Government vs. 
the usual corporate levy of 52%. 

Canadian Capers. Meadows also has 
been introducing his cash-and-carry 
techniques to foreign lands. In Can- 
ada, for example, which General 
American entered during fiscal 1953, 
Meadows has specialized in acquiring 
producing properties at distress sales 
or picking up leases close to expand- 
ing fields whose borders are not de- 
fined. “We use oil payments solely 
for financing in Canada,” notes Presi- 
dent Simpson, “since 
capital gains tax there.” 

Meadows has been similarly cost 
conscious in his exploration program 
in Spain, where he is now supervis- 
ing General American’s drilling op- 
erations. With a group of partners, 
he negotiated an agreement under 
which Spain will put up half the ex- 
ploration costs in return for half of 
any production after a 10% royalty. 

“If we find oil there,” notes Simpson, 
“we have a built-in market inside 
Spain itself.” Spain, of course, can 
well use any oil Meadows may find. 
At present it is using almost all of 
its scarce dollar earnings to pay for 
oil imports. 

He Loves Leverage. Even in Spain, 
moreover, Meadows has managed to 
exert an added degree of leverage. 
The agreement gives General Ameri- 
can permission to explore parts of the 
Spanish Sahara, an exploration sleeper 
which lies just west of the huge gas 
strikes in the French part of the 
Sahara. “The turbulence is easing 
there now,” remarks Simpson, “and 
we're just awaiting action on a min- 
eral law before the Spanish parlia- 
ment.” 

But what about the U.S., where 
crude oil has been in sluggish over- 
supply? By keeping its cash outlay 
low, General American probably can 
play its cards closer to the vest than 
most other producers. “If production 
days in Texas keep at the present 
level, or at 11 days,” says Simpson 
happily, “we'll have a heavier net 
profit this year. Right now Texas 
allowables are the most tangible fac- 
tor in our outlook even for early 
next year.” 


there is no 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


CHANGE OF DIET 


Mere growth hasn’t curbed 

Nat Cummings’ appetite for 

more companies, only from 

now on his Consolidated 

Foods intends to count its 
calories. 





NaTHAN CuMmINGS, the expansive 
chairman of Chicago’s Consolidated 
Foods Corp.,* is not a large man, but 
he has a ravenous appetite—for com- 
panies, that is. A super salesman, he 
has boosted Consolidated’s sales more 
than 100% (to $352.4 million) in the 
last ten years. Cummings particularly 
fancies food processing and distribut- 
ing companies. Since 1939 Cummings’ 
Consolidated (nee C. D. Kenney Co.) 
has gobbled up no fewer than 30 dif- 
ferent firms (among them: the now 
43-store Piggly-Wiggly Midwest Co., 
Phillips Packing, Monarch brand 
foods, the Kitchens of Sara Lee and 
24-store Klein Supermarkets). 
Starchy Foods. There was no dis- 
puting the fact that Consolidated had 
paid a high price for its new-found 
heft. True, its total assets had swelled 
from $72.3 million to $103 million 
since 1954, and net worth had put on 
considerable weight, ballooning from 
$41.2 million to $66 million. But Con- 
solidated had chosen to pay for most 
of its acquisitions with stock. Result: 
since 1954, its outstanding common 
shares have soared from 1.3 million 
to 2.5 million, bringing stockholders’ 
equity per share down from 1954’s 
*Consolidated Foods Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 2014. Price range (1958): high, 
24: low, 141%. Dividend (1959): $1. Indicated 
1959 payout: $1. rnings per share (fiscal 


1958) : $2.46. Total assets: $103 million. Ticker 
symbol: CFD. 


CONSOLIDATED’S CUMMINGS: 
hearty appetite 
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Better Products STILL 
Mean Better SDX Profits! 


TURNING CUSTOMERS INTO SALESMEN is quite a trick 
it really pays off...if you can do it. D-X Sunray 
Oil Company, wholly owned subsidiary of 
Mid-Continent, turned the trick recently by ar 
the enthusiasm of customers throughout their 17 
marketing territory. The result: a 1C¢ 
premium 


nunray 


increas: 
sales, at a time when tl] 

as a whole has been hard put to keep ga 

from slipping off several points! 
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D-X BORON, the exotic fuel" pre 

grade gasoline, was introduced in the summer of 1957 
and has been a resounding success. A hard-selling 
advertising and sales promotion program, extendin 
from executive ranks right down to the 


% a ur 
company’s new 


newest salt 
man at the service station, was a big factor in 


the public's acceptance of the new product. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT, D-X BORON HAS PROVED ITSELF 
regular D-X Sunray customers too. And this cus 
product confidence and enthusiasm has been communi- 
cated to thousands of other motorists throughout 
the D-X marketing area 
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DIAG wv Livi Ii 


F of the fact 
alert, progressive ma 
product development; and aggressit 
hard-hitting vromotion efforts 


nagement; 


result in growth for farsighté 
companies 
customers...g0 


and profi 


D-X is the brand name of quality products manufactur 


by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned si 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
OIL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS #*© REFINERS © MARKETERS 
GENERAL OFFICES — SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Talk about Distributing Stock - 


about distributing large blocks of stock—-and you may hear the name 
Merrill Lynch. 

Why? 

Because this firm has an international network of 125 offices 
linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire .. . 

Because we've staffed those offices with 1600 account execu- 
tives... 

Because these account executives are just a phone call away from 
hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers . . . 

Because a steadily growing number of companies are coming to 
us for effective distribution of sizable blocks of securities. 

Here, for example, are some representative distributions in which we 
participated during the first half of this year. together with the number of 
shares sold wholly through our own organization. 

Number of 


Number Mates in 
of Shares Number which We 


NA M E ( IF ce »™M M¢ N ST¢ ” ‘1KS We Sold of Buyers Sold Issue 








ACF-Wrictey Srores, Inc. 10,000 65 15 
Am Revuction Co., Ine 7,000 179 19 
Avuminium Limirep 60,398 176 30 
American Can Company 33.000 793 32 
*Amentcan Evecrronics, Inc. 60,205 384 27 
Awertcan Hearrace Lire Insurance Co 170,999 141 
American Nationar Insurance Co. (Galveston) 71,294 613 
*Arcuer-DAaniets-Miptanp Co 30.700 319 

Benvix AVIATION CorPoRATION 9,910 

Borc-Warner Corporation 5.790 

*Burroucns Corporation 25,5148 

Dovetas Atrcrart Co., Ine 8,001 

Feperates Department Stores, Inc. 4,000 

Foov Fain Stones, Inc 15,000 

Generar Motors Conporation 50,000 

Generar TeLcernone Corroration 17,688 

Gute Ow Corporation 10.131 

Gur States Uriities Co 88.254 

Inuinors Centrar R.R. Co. 12,022 

IncersoLe-Ranp Company 21,546 

Jouns-ManvitLe Corporation 10,100 

Lykes Bros. Steavsuipe Co 25.020 

Merck & Co.. Ine 13.734 

NortHern INptiana Pusric Service Co, 22.2% 

*Oxtanoma Naturat Gas Co 25.286 
*Oun Marnuteson Cuemicar Corp. 40.167 

Persi-Cota Generar Borriers, Inc. 45.000 

Prizen (Chas.) & Co., Ine 12.659 

*Puituies Petroteum Company 40,000 

Porrtanyn Generat Evectric Co. 15,000 

*Procrer & GameLte Company 10,428 

Seance (CG. D.) & Co 15.599 

Stanvaro Ow Co. or New Jersey 10,000 

TENNESSEE Gas TRANSMISSION Co. 65.231 

Texas COMPANY 13.000 185 

Texas Eastern TRANsMission Corp, 30.051 282 

Texas Gas TRANSMIssion Corp 14.606 142 

Texas Gas TrRANS™ission Corp. 8.679 101 

Texas Urirrrmes Company 7.870 150 17 
TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 8.500 8 26 
Unrreo Gas Corporation 50.000 571 34 
U. S. Gyesum Company 5.505 58 22 
*Wesr Vircinta Puce & Parer Co 6,000 54 16 
*Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at 
you might think were surprisingly low 


spreads 
If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we in- 

vite your inquiry? For a confidential discussion of the problem, just phone 

or write WitttAM H. CuLBertson, Partner in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + Offices in 112 Cities 





$25.93 to $24.36. In the same period, 
while net income all but doubled, 
Consolidated’s net per share merely 
inched up from $2.22 to $2.46. 

Last month, however, Chairman 
Cummings had some good news for 
stockholders. While his appetite for 
growth is far from sated, he promised 
to watch Consolidated’s waistline. 
From here on out, he said, “additional 
acquisitions will be made with cash to 
the extent possible. This will minimize 
the increase in outstanding common 
shares. It will result in the profits of 
such acquisitions being reflected to a 
greater degree in per share earnings.” 

Along with his good resolution, 
Cummings served stockholders with 
a toothsome earnings report. He re- 
ported record profits (for the fiscal 
year ended June 30) of $6.4 million, 
making for a handsome net profit 
margin of 18%. The big grocer netted 
$4.8 million from operations (a rec- 
ord in itself), and an additional $1.6 
million was chalked tp to capital 
gains (Item: sale of its Griggs Cooper 
liquor distributing business which, 
while profitable, did not rightfully be- 
long on Consolidated’s grocery list). 

Healthier Diet. That Consolidated 
will continue to covet companies 
there is no doubt, especially since Nat 
Cummings is always in the market for 
attractive situations. An ardent art 
collector, he recently returned from 
France with a covey of canvases by 
French Painter Gio Colucci. Charac- 
teristically, Cummings had intended 
buying a dozen, but, he confessed, 
“IT got excited and bought the whole 
lot.” 

But next time Entrepreneur Cum- 
mings gets excited about buying a 
company, his stockholders have rea- 
son to hope he will stick to his re- 
solve, and reach for his check book 
instead of his stockholder ledger. 
That way his appetite will make for 
corporate muscle instead of corporate 
paunch. 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


New book 
explains why 
the area we 
serve offers 
so much 
opportunity 
to industry. 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 


e T 5 HT Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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five factors 





. How much core we producing? (FRB prod 
ment) 


in manufacture) 


centers) 


= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 


to later revision 
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index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 


. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 14) key 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 
Plotted line is a preliminary weekly figure and may not necessarily 


agree with the revised monthly total. Dot indicates an 8-day estimate 
based on tentative figures for five components, all of which are subject 


OE he 


a 


7 


Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 


August Sept. Oct. 


Production. ........145.0 
120.7 
100.3 

. Waa 

155.3 
129.4 


144.0 
120.4 
100.3 
119.2 
144.7 
125.7 


141.0 
120.0 

99.0 
111.8 
150.7 
124.5 


Employment 
Hours 

Sales. 

Bank Debits 
INDEX 


April May june July August 
(prelim) 
137.0 
115.5 
98.7 
138.7 
148.1 


127.6 


126.0 
115.6 
96.0 
120.8 
141.7 
120.0 


128.0 
114.2 
96.7 
123.7 
145.1 
121.5 


134.0 
115.3 

98.2 
131.2 
153.6 
126.5 


131.0 
115.2 

98.2 
125.6 
142.9 
122.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. 


Blind Man’s Buff 


No question about it, today’s realities 
are good. Witness the prospect that 
the Federal Reserve Board Index may 
return to its post-war high next spring. 

But there is some question as to 
whether the later realization may be 
greater than current expectations. For 
one thing, the 1958-59 business upturn 
appears to be only part and parcel of 
an era which features sharper, more 
rapid, more frequent changes than 
in the past. It does not necessarily 
mean a new or lasting boom. Secondly, 
another eleven point gain in the pro- 
duction index over the remainder of 
the year is unlikely. The recovery 
which has made so many headlines 
appears to have entered its second 
phase, which traditionally is slower 
than the first. 

In a word, the big question is not 
whether the business news will be 
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good, but whether 

it lives up to its ad- 

vance advertising. 

In this connection, 

point requires 

special emphasis: 

the answer. de- 

pends, in good part, 

on the public’s acceptance of the new 
cars and policies pursued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, dilemma 
is well known to every financial page 
reader. 

Reason for stressing the automobile 
industry is that it directly accounts 
for about 5% of the Federal Reserve 
Board Production Index, and indirect- 
ly has even greater importance. As 
was noted sometime ago, the stage is 
set for a much better automobile year 

one which might see sales of 5.5 
million cars in 1959 as compared with 


one 


whose 


roughly 4.3 million in 1958. The ration- 


alization is simple a) Consume 
spending, which was the “hero” of the 
1958 
here out now 


proved 


should 
that sentiment has im- 
b) There are more fully-paid- 
up cars now on the road than at any 
time in Not 
there a normal deferred demand to be 
met, but there is a steady gain in the 
number of new drivers. d) New high- 
ways will enlarge car ownership and 
usage. 

But the public, not Wall Street, will 
make the new car market, and a great 
deal depends on the “eye 


recession, increase trom 


recent years. Cc) only is 


appeal’ ol 
Fourth quarter 1958 
production probably will be slightly 
higher than a year ago. If the new 
cars really capture the public’s fancy 
however, the rate of output will accel 
1959, and bring 

recapture of the old Federal Reserve 
Board high. 

Ours is a managed economy 


the new models. 


erate in closer the 


vhic h 
means there is always the threat of 
“containment” as well as the promise 


of “stimulation.” The reason for bring 





What’s Happened to the 
OIL STOCKS? 


iL stocKs have been notable laggards in a market that, over the past months, 
O has seen many leading stocks rise widely above their 1958 lows. In its current 
analysis of the Petroleum Industry, the Value Line Survey points to two impor- 
tant developments that have seriously affected the investment values of the oils. 

First has been the severe impact on oil company earnings of the 1957-8 business 
recession, with net profits in the first half the smallest in five years or more. 
Second is the uncertainty surrounding the prolific oil sources of the Middle East 
and the quota system devised to regulate the import of this and other cheap 
foreign crude. 

The goal of the import quota system is to confine foreign crude oil to no more 
than a fixed percentage of total U.S. demand in order that the domestic industry 
may be protected, primarily as a national defense measure. But the touchy 
question is “who gets what?” and the extent to which the government's sweeping 
plan for quota revision may deal a body blow to the earnings of some refiners 
and producers. The current edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports shows which 
of the 45 leading oil equities are likely to fare best under whatever new quota 
system may be devised and ranks each of these stocks for its Probable Market 
Performance in the Next 12 Months and Appreciation Potentiality to the years 
1961-63. 


A Special $5 Introductory Offer* 


Under this special offer, you are invited to receive a copy of this 96-page 
edition featuring the oil stocks at no extra charge and to benefit from a one 
month’s introductory trial of the Value Line Survey at one-half the regular pro 
rata fee. You will receive Ratings & Reports on over 250 stocks and analyses of 
12 industries with Value Line’s exclusive rankings to guide you to the best stocks 
to buy or hold now, those which will meet your requirements for income, safety 
of principal and capital appreciation. 

Among the petroleum, natural gas and coal industry stocks analyzed in the 

current edition are: 
Atlantic Refining Royal Dutch Union Oil Northern Nat. Gas 
Cities Service Shell Oil Arkansas-La. Gas Panhandle Eastern 
Gulf Oil Sinclair Oil Amer. Natural Gas Southern Nat. Gas 
imperial Oil Socony Mobil Oil Columbia Gas Tenn. Gas Trans. 


Philips Petroleum Stand'd Oi! (Calif.) Consol. Nat. Gas Texas Eastern Trans. 
Pure Oil Stand'd Oil (N.J.) El Paso Nat. Gas United Gas Corp. 


You will receive under this offer the next four weekly editions of the Value 
Line Survey. Your introductory subscription will include also the special edition 
on the petroleum, natural gas and coal stocks, a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, a Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and 
four Summary-Indexes with latest ranks and ratings on more than 850 stocks. 
(Annual Subscription $120 *New subscribers only 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 
Name 
Address 


a” ee State... 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-115 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














We factually measure the effect of 
INNS POWER = SELLING PRESSURE BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
in the Market! CONSIDERED 
" by tive publish ho off th: 
Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s publication, higher royalty x “national distribution, 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. and beautifully designed —e All subjects wel- 
com: ° rite, or send your rec ° 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Established 1938 on. wwe 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ing up this point today is quite simple: 
our money managers may have no 
choice but to run the risk of slowing 
up the recovery if that risk is part of 
the price which must be paid to 
strengthen the Government bond 
market. As matters now stand, that 
risk probably will be taken because the 
Government can’t finance its deficit in 
a normal fashion, and bank liquidity 
has been impaired by the decline in 
Government bond prices. Make no 
mistake about it, this situation is 
serious—and frightening. 

The question of what steps might be 
taken is of course something else 
again, but the three most obvious (if 
not the most popular) avenues of ap- 
proach are to raise the rediscount rate, 
attempt to reduce the deficit by cutting 
back on defense spending and to raise 
taxes. The first mentioned probably 
will become an actuality before the 
year-end, which means money rates 
are likely to increase further. The last 
two steps are a threat for 1959 rather 
than today, and Congress obviously 
will play an important role. 

In turn, this brings up the fact that 
the big test of the business recovery 
will come in 1959. This, for example, is 
when we will know whether the up- 
turn in building is gaining momentum 
or is faltering. We'll know, too, 
whether farm income—one of the 1958 
stimulants—is likely to decline because 
of prospective bumper crops which 
will cause lower prices. 

Meanwhile, we will probably wit- 
ness continued contradictions and 
cross-currents which can be outwardly 
confusing. For example, unemploy- 
ment in August was at a new high not- 
withstanding the obvious business re- 
covery. But this is what usually 
happens in the early stages of an up- 
turn, and is not alarming. Matter of 
fact, it points up the steps management 
has taken to increase its efficiency in 
the past year, and lower break-even 
points. It also points up the fact that 
labor productivity has been improving, 
and higher labor productivity has two 
constructive aspects: it lowers unit 
costs and lessens the pressures on the 
price level. 

Similarly, while the dividend vout- 
look obviously is far more promising 
today than it was six months ago, there 
probably will be a smaller number of 
“extra” dividends this year than last. 
For one thing, such payments are re- 
lated to total earnings even more than 
to the trend, and first half profits were 
off in most cases. Secondly, the propor- 
tion of total earnings distributed in 
dividends will be much higher this 
year than at any time in the recent 
past. But the important background 
consideration is that the pressures on 
management are lessening with the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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My fortune-building formula is to en- 
able investors with small funds rapidly to 
acquire financial independence. I have 
done research to that end for nearly fifty 
years. More than five thousand investors 
can testify to the fortune-building success 
of my discoveries. The formula very 
simple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success tor 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basie factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder Wall Street is so anxious to keep 
in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly analvtical 
guidance bulletins which are now being 
read by thousands of investors each week. 

To buy low-price long-term growth situ- 
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future,’ 
Safety 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
America Tomorrow lle 


for Investors and Traders 


SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
NLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


Thinking realistically, 
that fortunes are built from small 
only through far-sighted specializing, 
through diversification. A few 
tions destroy the gains of Funds 
were greatly increased when clients 
bought a special situation at four that 
went twenty-four. Not many months 
ago advised our subscribers to buy 
another below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou 


we must agree 
funds 
not 
poor selec- 
years. 


our 


to 
we 


disc overy 


ble current cheap prices many times 
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through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
Instead, the great majority of 
vestors see their shrink. 

Not ago of dis 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a hundred shares bought 
will pay for the future education of chil 
dren, soon pay off the 
vide security for old age.” It went up im 
mediately and advanced about thou 
sand percent on the American Stock Ex 
change and promises much greater growth 
Now. approving other 
growth situations that promise 
usual capital gains 
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ations before the public recognizes their 


potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Formula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building. the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors. intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in growth values. He not know 
impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
discoveries. 


selec ting does 
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Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What . 1s respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts 
“One thing Roystone knows the stock market 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
has foreseen all the important market changes 
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factually appraising future investment 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence there rules for 
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CREATIVE 
RESEARCH* 
REPORT 


“‘Live And Invest 
Better— Electrically’ 


An analysis of 
the new situation 
In our latest 18-page 
Monthly Letter 
Goodbody & Co. re- 

orts on an $8 bil- 

ion-a-year industry 
that is gaining ma- 
turity and investment 
merit. You'll learn the how and why of 
this new situation—and perhaps find for 
yourself a major buying opportunity. 
POINT ‘1 
The market for electric appliances is far 
from being saturated. The number of 
wired homes increases steadily each year, 
as does population and other factors 
determining their demand. 
POINT *2 
The entire industry is stronger adap than 
before. Cut-throat competition has eased. 
New plants, new methods of selling, new 
and improved products all add to its 
investment value through greater sta- 
bility and profitability. 
FUTURE DEMAND 


Present and future markets are examined 
for the industry's three big groups: 

@ Major Home Appliances 

e Portable Electric Housewares 

e Entertainment Appliances 


THE 9 STOCKS RECOMMENDED TO BUY 


Our Monthly Letter selects—through 
creative research—the nine stocks consid- 
ered to be the outstanding issues in this 
field. Learn their names now. 


EXTRA INVESTMENT MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION & SUCCESS 


In this Monthly Letter you'll also find 
nearly 200 securities of merit tabulated 
by our creative Research Department. The 
list is revised monthly to so up with 
changing investment conditions. In addi- 
tion, there’s a perceptive Stock Market 
Review. Send for your free copy today. 








*Creative Research— 
The Key to Sound Investing 
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|as compared with 25% 
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Available to investors 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 35 Cities 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Institutional Money in the Market 


I BELIEVE there are no accurate sta- 
tistics on the amount of private pen- 
sion funds paid for largely by em- 
ployers. One estimate has put the 
amount at about $35 billion, with the 
total growing at the rate of $4.3 bil- 
lion a year. It is also believed that 
of this money was in- 
vested in common stocks back in 1951, 
at the begin- 
Thus the amount so 
invested is growing very fast. Re- 
portedly the world’s largest corporate 
pension fund broke a 45-year-old rule 
to buy common stocks for the first 
time. Until then the pension fund of 
employees of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. and its 32 affiliated 
Bell System companies had restricted 
its purchases to premium bonds. As- 
sets total $2.6 billion, almost all of 
it in U.S. Government bonds and pri- 
vate corporate bonds rated “A” or 
better. Now, however, Bankers Trust 
Co., trustee for the fund, has been 
authorized to invest up to 10% of the 
assets, including the total already col- 
lected plus new money flowing into 
the fund at the rate of $200 million 
a year, in common stocks. Preferred 
stocks are barred, and only stocks 
listed on registered stock exchanges 
can qualify. 

Altogether, the assets of investment 
trusts today amount to a huge sum— 
about $12 billion. According to recent 
the life insurance companies 


have __ purchased 

more common and 

preferred stocks 

this year than a 

year ago. Recent- 

ly, it was reported 

that 33 major in- 

surance compa- 

nies, through September 19, 1958 (38 
weeks), had purchased $111,844,002 of 
common and preferred stocks, 
pared with $64,589,378 for the same 
period in 1957. The foregoing gives 
an idea of where some of the recent 
buying in common stocks has been 
coming from. 

After the advance which has al- 
ready occurred in the stock market, 
it is not easy to select something with- 
out too much risk. 

In the investment 
favorites are: 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
which, on June 30, 1958, had net as- 
sets of $1,149,844,598 invested entirely 
in common stocks. The record of this 
company over the years is excellent. 
The ten largest holdings in value were 
the following: 


com- 


trust field, my 


Total 

Value 

(000 
$43,269 
37,622 
36,741 
33,604 
29,225 
27,300 
26,747 
25,549 
23,225 


Shares Company 
117,260 
527,100 
664,999 
515,000 
700,000 
520,000 
675,000 
311,100 
200,000 
223,108 


IBM. . 

Texas Company 
Standard Oil (NJ 

U.S. Steel . 

Bethlehem Steel 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 
General Motors 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Gulf Oil 

International Paper 
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Wellington Fund, with assets of 
$710,019,511 on July 1, 1958. This is 
a so-called balanced fund, with ap- 
proximately 63 per cent in common 
stocks. The ten largest holdings on 
July 1, 1958, were the following: 


Shares Company 


American Tel. & Tel. 
U.S. Stee 


Gu il 
Republic ‘Steel 
First National City Bank (N.Y.). 
Standard Oil (N.J 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber - 
117, 000 Texas Company 
138,000 Sinclair Oil 


Delaware Fund has grown steadily, | 
with net assets of $55,991,356 on June | 


30, 1958. The ten largest holdings on 
June 30, 1958, were the following: 


Total 
Shares Company Value 


12,500 U.S. Steel ..... TreTetTT ss 
14,000 Commercial Credit 

15,000 C.1.T. Financial 

20,000 international Tel. & Tel. 

15,500 American Can .. 

4,000 American Tel. 

10,000 Texas Company 

12,500 Pacific Gas & Electric . 

15,000 N.Y. State Electric & Gas ...... 

6,000 Gulf Oil . 


I select Wellington and Delaware | 


Fund because I am personally ac- 
quainted with the top officers and 
know they are very able men. 

As of August 31, 1958, there were 


1,100 companies having common or | 
preferred stocks listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange. The number 


of common shares amounted to 4.9 | 
billion shares, with a market value of | 


$230.6 billion. At the close of 1930, 


there were 855 companies having com- | 
mon and preferred stocks listed; with | 
the number of common _§ shares | 
amounting to 1,182,000,000 having a | 


market value of $41 billion. Borrow- 
ing by NYSE member firms from 


banks and others, using all types of | 


collateral, reached a peak of $8.5 bil- 


lion in September, 1929. The latest | 


comparable figure—for August 27, 
1958—was $2.2 billion. These figures 
include borrowings on U.S. Govern- 
ments. It is apparent that margin 


trading on borrowed money has been 


relatively small. 


I suggest for consideration the stock | 


of the Germantown Fire Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., established in 
1843. There are only 35,884 shares of 
stock outstanding. A dividend of $2.50 
was paid last year. The book value 
at the close of 1957 was more than 
twice the present bid price for the 
stock of 75. When making purchases 
of this stock, care should be exercised, 
inasmuch as the quantity offered will 
be small. A buying limit somewhere 
between 80 and 88 seems reasonable. 
The company’s assets consist chiefly of 
U.S. Government and high-class 
bonds, and high-grade common stocks. 
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37 Candidates for 
STOCK SPLITS 


NVESTMENT INTEREST in stock splits has picked up 

with the faster tempo of stock trading in recent weeks. 
Stock split announcements are again resulting in sharp 
stock market gains. Addressograph-Multigraph immediately 
jumped 20 points following a 3-for-1 split proposal. 

Ampex has risen 33 points since a 2¥2-for-1 split. Diners’ Club is 
up practically 100% under similar circumstances. One sure way to 


increase your opportunity for investment profit is to select stocks that 
are likely candidates for stock-split action. 


Larger Cash Dividends in Prospect 


UNITED’s Research Staff has prepared a study of 37 
companies which are likely to announce stock splits 
or large stock dividends. These are strong prosperous 
concerns where earnings are favorable and where 
dividend increases can easily be afforded. Seven of 
the 37 stocks are considered especially attractive 
for investment now. 


FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send only $1 for the next 4 weekly 
issues of UNITED Reports and receive without extra charge this 
new timely Special Report on “37 Candidates for Stock Splits.” 

(This Introductory Offer is open to new readers only.) 
——--FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1— — — 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [} FM-49 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Serving more individual mvestors than any other advisory service 

















TAX SHELTERED INVESTMENT 


You can convert into a capital asset funds that otherwise you are compelled to pay out in income 
taxes, by purchasing an Annual Premium Deferred Annuity. We will loan you all the money 
necessary to pay the premiums and charge you only 414% interest which is deductible for 
income tax purposes under the 1954 Code. The Guaranteed Cash Value of the Annuity increases 
at 3%% interest, compounded annually. This creates tremendous profits depending upon 


taxpayer's taxable income. Full details will be furnished without obligation upon request 


R. C. SALLEY, President 


SAM HOUSTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3030 Louisiana Street Houston 6, Texas 








NOW EARN SAVINGS BY MAIL 


current Start earning more today with 
annual '@) safety at Nevada's largest 
rate Savings and Loan Association 

paid Thousands of save-by-mail 
quarterly @) + mn account holders currently earn 


5% a year. Airmail pee a 
1 by the 


15th of any me ne earn from 


[ the Ist. 


SS el 
MAIL AND LOAN 
FUNDS FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
nine Q 118 So. Fifth Street - Las Vegas, Nevada 
; Nevada's Largest...So. Nevada's Oldest 
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8 GROWTH 
WARRANTS 


LOW-PRICED FOR BIG 
‘LEVERAGE’ PROFITS 


Where you can afford to speculate, there 
is probably no faster, more profitable 
way to make your money grow than in 
well situated warrants. For example: 
while $100 in Tri-Continental's stock 
was growing to $1,623 in 48 months, 
$100 in Tri-Continental’s warrants grew 
to $17,200 — or 10.6 times as much 
And while $100 in Hoffman Electronics’ 
stock was growing to $2,267 in 24 
months $100 in Hoffman Electronics’ 
warrants grew to $50,000—or 22.1 
times as much. As you can see, $100 in 
warrants (especially at low prices) can 
do the work of $1000 or even $2000 in 
growth stocks. Now many warrants are 
low-priced once again. And our Editors 
in « new Special Report select for you: 
“8 Very Low-Priced Warrants That 
Can Make You Big ‘Leverage’ Profits”. 
A copy of this new Warrant Report is 
yours as a special bonus now when you 
send just $1 (new readers only) to try 
our unique advisory service ‘The Growth 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks 
Mail this ad with your name and address 
and $1 today. Send to Dept. F-16 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 





THE PERFECT GIFT 


Aged Ham 


Hickory-smoked and 
baked-ready-to-. 

serve. How your 4 

friends and busi- 

ness associates 

will enjoy the 

right-from-the- 

country taste of 

our “Aunt Lucy” 5 

Maryland Ham x 

that’s been patiently aged for a year or 
more! Write, wire or telephone for prices 
and our Maryland Foods Brochure show- 
ing our wide variety of business and 
personal gift selections. Southern Farms, 
Box $8, Walkersville, Md. "Phone: Vine- 
wood 5-2621 





THE STOCK MARKET IS 
NOT SO MYSTERIOUS 


When you measure price swings compara- 
tively-progressively. NEW BROCHURE, 
Free hile They Last, explains why: 
“HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
THE STOCK MARKET" 

(with current forecast) 

H. J. McCURRACH 
2 Grace Court, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 














For ONLY $4.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Mutual Fund Sales, Purchases & Holdings. Same 
inf ion is ilable elsewh for $30-$65 a year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we can include 
this as a regular feature! Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
We now devote a separate supplement to these changes 





due to popularity of this dept. ALSO, reports on all 
Funds, Articles, the how-and-why of mutual investing. 
Please mention name of paper in which you saw this 
ad. Issued monthly. Send check to: The Mutual Fund 
Reporter, Box 364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 
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| MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Not “What Is It Worth?’’ 
But “Where Will It Sell?’’ 


THE above caption is intended to 
dramatize the attitude of many pres- 
ent-day buyers of common stocks. 
There is a growing impatience with 
brokers and analysts who stress “fun- 
damental values,” “long-accepted 
standards of common stock evalua- 
tion,” “price-earnings ratios” and 
“differentials between bond yields 
and return on stocks.” What most 
people want to know is: “Is_ that 
stock going up in price?”; “Can I 
make a quick profit?”; and “What 
have you got that’s ‘hot’?”. 

At a time like this, when stocks are 
about as popular as hula hoops, and 
prices are generally “high,” such an 
attitude can get innocent people into 
unpleasant trouble. The art of com- 
mon stock investment may have 
changed, but not all of the things 
which have been sound doctrine for 
generations are permanently obsolete. 

Much of the “advice,” which may 
look wise and accurate (in the light 
of stock market performance) over 
the near term or the intermediate 
term, may not look as good over the 
long term. Not all of the paper 
profits which will accrue in this en- 
thusiastic market will be transferred 
into bank accounts in time to avoid 
some inevitable unpleasantness at 
some date in the indefinite future. 
The stock market never has been a 
one-way street indefinitely; and it is 
not a one-way street now. 

For all of this, I would be the last 
person to contend that just because 


| most stocks are selling for “all they 


are worth” or “for more than they 
are worth,” that they can’t go higher 
at a time when the public has the bit 
in its teeth. Indeed, I can’t see any 
reason why the popular ones will not 
go higher! 

I just want my readers to realize 
that they are not buying in the bar- 
gain basement. For the most part 
they are buying and selling in an in- 
flated market, in a market where 
values are well “picked over.” They 
are buying something which is in a 
terrific vogue, and paying vogue 
prices. So long as the vogue contin- 
ues, their paper profits will increase. 
When the vogue cools off, profits will 
disappear faster than they are now 
accumulating. There’s no way of 
knowing how long the vogue will 
last, or what (if any specific thing) 
will end it. That’s a problem in mass 
psychology, not a problem in values. 

The above is my usual caveat emp- 
tor preface which does not endear me 


to perpetual bulls. 

It is not intended 

to insinuate that 

I expect an im- 

mediate and large 

decline in com- 

mon stock prices. 

It does mean that 

I think the best thing that could hap- 
pen to the market at this time is a 
good brisk correction rather than an 
immediate rise to 600 in the Dow. 
I suspect that we will have a nice 
intermediate correction some time in 
the next two to six weeks. I suspect, 
also, that this will not be the end of 
the major rise. On matters of this 
kind, of course, it is much safer to 
“suspect” than to “predict.” 

This issue’s column will be more 
of a follow-up of some previous sug- 
gestions than one in which many new 
recommendations will be made. I 
don’t seem to have much of an appe- 
tite, as this is written, for new ideas. 

International Telephone (48) con- 
tinues to look cheaper than some of 
the other electronics issues. It is now 
stated officially that earnings should 
be not less than $3.75 or more than 
$4.25 a share this year. By present 
day standards, that’s a low price- 
earnings ratio—and the quality of In- 
ternational Telephone is considerably 
higher than the quality of some of 
these new and smaller electronics 
company stocks which are selling at 
25 times, 30 times and even 40 times 
earnings and paying no dividends, or 
negligible dividends. The $1.80 divi- 
dend on _ International Telephone 
probably will be increased. 

I am not one of those who looks 
for a split-up, a stock dividend or a 
dividend increase on American Tele- 
phone (191). The common statement 
that this company “never does any- 
thing for stockholders” is inaccurate 
and unfortunate. If you deduct the 
value of the rights received over the 
past 20 years, it will be found that 
you have not done too badly owning 
this high grade stock. I think the 
stock will continue to give some very 
valuable rights to subscribe. I think 
that demand will put the price well 
over 200 in a reasonable time. 

It seems to me that there should be 
considerable favorable psychology 
about Boeing Airplane (47) over the 
next few months. In the first place, 
this company’s earnings for the cur- 
rent year should be around $5.50 to $6 
a share, and with good jet commer- 

(CONTINUED 9N PAGE 46) 
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HOW TO SPECULATE 
IN QUALITY STOCKS 


“Speculate” has unfortunately become a scary word among 
investors—largely because it is too often used to mean reckless 
gambling of the double-or-nothing variety. 

Yet speculating remains one of the best ways to make a big 
sum out of a modest sum. This can be done with surprisingly 
small risk—and with handsome rewards—if you confine your 
speculations to carefully selected “Big Board” stocks. 

It is a popular misconception that speculating is a guessing 
game, played only with little-known “cats and dogs,” “penny 
stocks,” uranium shares, and sundry shaky new ventures 

Actually some of the best-known stocks have yielded extraor1 
dinary speculative profits—without the fantastic risks usually 
associated with large rewards 


When you invest in a well-substantiated company, your 
possible losses are limited—your possible profits virtually 
unlimited. 


lo illustrate, consider the quality of the famous stocks listed 

below. Each of these stocks represented an immensely profit 
able speculation for the farsighted investors who held them 
at the right times. How many of these star performers did 
you buy or sell when the time was ripe? 

Lorillard 

Shell Oil 

Studebaker-Packard 

Raytheon 

Chance-Vought 

North Am. Aviation 

Westinghouse 

Gen. Motors 

Ingersoll-Rand 


American Motors 
Richfield Oil 
Armco 

American M. & F. 
Curtiss-Wright 

1. B. M. 

Standard Oil of N. 
Gulf Oil 

U. S. Steel 


However well you can do by holding such stocks “through 
thick and thin,” you will be astounded at how much better 
you can do by buying these stocks close to their bottoms and 
selling them close to their tops (intermediate-term) 


To show you the benefits of a speculative approach 
at this crucial point in the market. you are invited 
to be our “guest” for the next 3 weeks of regular 
service as outlined below. 

Indispensable to the effectiveness of this Service is accurate 
investment timing—the hard-to-come-by “when” of investing 
Although the tools our Research Department uses to forecast 
market fluctuations are complex and mathematical, the princi 
ples on which these tools are based are quite simple—as 
simple, in fact, as the Law of Averages. Moreover, you need 
not be a mathematician yourself to share the rewards of a 
mathematical approach. You need only act upon clear recom 
mendations to buy, hold, sell or switch. Then watch the 
results. 


Thus you have the unique opportunity to judge this service 
on future results alone—results which should take place right 
before your eyes... before your trial expires! 

Moreover, you can easily match the forecasts against the 
finally recorded facts. For the language of all the Reports you 
will receive is clear, unhedged—straight to the point. You are 
never left in doubt as to (a) exactly what is being forecast 
(b) what action is being recommended and (c) when to take 
that action 

In buying only the well-known listed stocks recommended 
a sensible speculator may really take fewer chances than the 
average “conservative” investor whose capital is often whittled 
away by inflation. 

4 man who bets always with the odds on /iis side can hardly 
be called reckless, though he may well be a speculator. So 
long as he spreads his risk among a sufficient number of “bets” 

each with the odds on his side—his chances of coming out on 
top approach certainty. 


With such a purely objective method, you automatically 
avoid the danger of emotional thinking and of being swept 


away by the majority viewpoint which is always wrong at the 
very times the biggest opportunities occur 


For example... 


-.+At a market bottom, most people feel most like sell- 
ing. Yet a bottom is the best time for you to buy. 
..-At a market top, most people feel most like buying. 
Yet a top is the best time for you to sell. 

Thus at market tops and bottoms, the majority opin- 
ion is ALWAYS wrong. 

The same is true of individual stocks, many of which hit 
their own tops and bottoms at different times from the gen 
eral market 


These are basic facts about the market that no investor 
should ever ignore. Yet most investors do. That's why the 
minority will always make more money in the stock market 
than the majority 


In contrast to the big rewards—and small risks—of this active 
approach to investments, you may actually lose money by 
simply “sitting tight’ 
market occurs 


especially when a_ long-term beat 

Even in a bear market, a nimble investor can make money 
on the ups and downs on the way to a long-term bottom 
When you are armed with an objective method of investment 
timing, you need no longer fear tops and bottoms. Instead 
you can look upon them as golden opportunities 

To show you how this method works in the critical period 
ahead, you are invited to receive the following aids—including 
3 separate services—during the next 3 weeks 

1) SPOCK MARKET SURVEY 3 Weekly Issues \ con 
tinuing guide to the “when” of investing for capital gains 
2) STOCK SELECTION GUIDE (3 Weekly Issues) —A con 
tinuing selection of the best stocks in the best industries—with 
positive buy, hold or sell recemmendations. The Guide just 
issued also ranks 500 stocks according to investment preference 
now 

3) INDUSTRY TREND FORECASI $+ Weekly Issues 
Long-term and intermediate-term forecasts of each of 44 in 
dustry groups, many of which will continue to outperform 
the market 

1) STOCK SELECTION MANUAI 
Analysis: Facts & Principles.” Gives you a complete 
step explanation of the “how” of investing for capital gains 
supplemented weekly with buy-hold-sell advice 


18-page “Stock Market 


step by 


The recommendations you receive as a subscriber are 
based on methods developed over a period of 28 years. 
You can act on the simple “end-product” advice—to buy, 
hold or sell—or you can follow the computations in de- 
tail. Either way, you are sure of avoiding dangerous and 
unprofitable emotional investing. Instead, you can now 
capitalize on how bullish or bearish OTHER investors 
are going to be. 

To receive all 3 of the services listed above for the next 5 
wecks—plus the 48-page manual—mail $1 and the convenient 
coupon below 


Fas aa eee ee eeu 
TO: AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE F-168 
LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: IT accept your offer. For the $1 enclose 
send all 3 Services as outlined above for next 
weeks—plus 48-page manual 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


JONI STATI 
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WHY S&P 
INVESTORS 
WORRY LESS 


I struggled in and out of the market yet 
missed the big gains. I worried about 
every market dip. A two or three-day 
“‘sell-off’’ scared me half to death. Or I 
got jittery and sold foo soon when the 
market went up for 3 or 4 days. 


But my friends who subscribe to a 
Standard & Poor’s advisory service 
were enjoving investment life! So I 
resolved to try S&P, Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Survey. It soon proved itself, 
gave me a whole new approach to 
investing: 

The 5 carefully-watched portfolios make 
it easy to know when and which stocks 
to buy and sell. My investment objec- 
tive is capital gain so I follow Poor’s 18 
Stocks for Capital Gain. My neighbor, 
who subscribes, has retired so his in- 
vestment objective is income; he follows 
the 31 Stocks for Income. When S&P 
says buy, we buy. When S&P says sell, 
we sell 





Thus I don’t worry about the daily ups 
and downs now that the world’s largest 
investment advisory organization is on 
the job for me, concentrating where the 
really big money is made in the stock 
market: through solid investing for long 
term profits over and above the tem- 
porary peaks and valleys of the market. 
Try it! Examine these portfolios: 
18 Stocks for Capital Gain 
17 Stocks for Capital Gain and Income 
31 Stocks for Income 
Also, get S&P’s exclusive new lists of 
10 Low Priced Stocks 
25 Growth Stocks and .. . send your 
$1 promptly and we'll include, free, 
S & P’s new switch list of 84 Stocks 
that should be Sold. 
For all these lists, plus Poor's Invest- 
ment Advisory Survey for a whole 
month (A $5.83 value) send $1 with 


this ad, your name, address. (New | 
readers only.) 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


World's Largest Statistical and Investment 
Advisory Organization, Established 1860 


345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, WN. Y. 
§ AT751-172 





EARN 
MORE 


A time-tested 


6.76% 


ANNUAL RETURN 


cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock ® Dividends increased every year 


since 1946 © An essential business, steadily 
growing in size and earnings. Price about $6.50 
per share 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
Boston & Pitts. Stock Erchanges (Associate) 
1516 Locust St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


co. 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Outlook: Favorable 


For the economist it is much more 
important to know where we are going 
than to know where we have been. 
The last time the stock market was 
as high as it is at present business was 
booming: corporate profits were at 
their peak, the steel industry was op- 
erating at full capacity and there was 
virtually full employment. Looking 
at it superficially, the present picture 
all: 
profits for the year to date are way 
down, the steel industry is working 
at only about thirds of its 
pacity, and unemployment 
formidable 

Yet, 
1956-57 the booming economy had no 
place to go but downhill. Today we 
only in the early stages of a 
major economic upsurge, and there is 
plenty of room on the upside. Think 
of it increase 
50°; before reaching the limits of the 
industry’s capacity, and there are mil- 
lions of looking 


does not compare favorably at 


two ca- 


remains 


there is no contradiction. In 


are 


steel production can 


people still eagerly 
for jobs 
There 


tories 


burdensome inven- 
On the contrary, in many in- 
stances inventories are embar rassingly 


are no 


low and everyone is trying to restock 
do business 
can cite 
is a company, 
used the recession to 
product line. It spent 
thousands of dollars preparing a lavish 
catalogue to stimulate sales. Now it 
doesn’t dare to mail this catalogue 
because it has trouble filling its reg- 
ular orders 


from 
dozens of 


because can’t 
empty 


examples 


one 
shelves. I 
There 
that 
broaden its 


for 
instance, 


This recovery has been progressing 
at a remarkable pace without the 
automobile industry, ‘one of the 
principal key industries, even begin- 
ning to participate. So far only a few 
of the 59 models have been shown to 
the public. It is a safe bet that this 
is going to be a better automobile 
year, if for no other reason than that 
the one just ended was simply awful. 
Yet, I would go further and venture 
the prediction that 1959 will be a good 
automobile year, and it may well be 
excellent. This will be the added 
stimulus to carry the American econ- 
omy to a new peak in 1959. 

Stock prices are high, higher than 
they have ever been. I suppose this 
is the way it should be because busi- 
ness is headed for new highs, too. As 
I have said innumerable times before 
in this column: the only time you can 
buy good stocks cheaply is when 
everybody is worrying, as was the 


case last winter. 
By the time the 
economic clouds 
have been swept 
away, the _bar- 
gains also have 
disappeared. 

Because 
business 
present, 
economy 
ahead, I 
will 


Ne & 


favorable at 

expanding 
indefinite period 
remain confident that we 
even higher prices. I am 
also confident that they will be ade- 
quately supported by a steeply rising 
level of corporate profits 

The stock market has been advanc- 
ing for about six months. Presumably 
there will be a reaction, 
later, but at this stage I would not be 
unduly concerned about it nor would 
I bank on it. If you are still under- 
invested, don’t wait for the reaction 
you may miss the boat altogether. 

If the premise is bullish, one should 
be aggressive rather than conserva- 
tive. One should favor stocks with a 
lot of leverage in the capital structure 
and not the ultra-safe companies with 
nothing but common stock in thei 
capitalization. A stock like St. Regis 
Paper (40) should be avoided when 
the business outlook is doubtful, but 
when prospects are favorable it be- 
comes distinctly attractive. St. Regis 
Paper plunged from a 1956 high of 
6034 to a low of 23% a year later 
Now it is set to reap the benefits from 
the numerous mergers and huge capi- 
tal expenditures of the past several 
years. The earnings trend of this 
large maker of kraft paper, board 
and printing papers should be sharp- 
ly upwards from here on. The stock 
has a good speculative potential. 

Any company that can maintain its 
growth trend even during a fairly 
sharp recession deserves special con- 
sideration Sealright-Oswego Falls 
Corp. (37), a medium-size ($50-mil- 
lion sales estimated for 1958) maket 
of paperboard containers for milk, ice 
cream, etc., will probably earn record 
profits approaching $3.40 a share this 
year. Benefiting from the expanding 
use of its products in vending ma- 
chines and for frozen foods, prospects 
are favorable for the continuing 
growth of sales and profits. With most 
growth stocks in so-called “safe” in- 
dustries selling at rather fancy prices 
in relation to realistic earnings pros- 
pects, conservatively capitalized Seal- 
right is attractive on an investment 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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He Increased Each ‘1,000 of His Own Investment to°6,626.54 


...now he is managing securities for others who have $8,000 or 
more for investment and who are seriously concerned in wanting 
to make their future financial security more comfortable. 


FREEDOM FROM ECONOMIC FEAR. 7,,. 


Freedom from fear of the 
A group of men and women who are not now wealthy, but 


freedom from economic want 


tnd Product of any 
inancia 


man's financial 
uture. In a word, it is 


goal is 
security! 


who have eight to twenty thousand 


dollars or upwards with which they want to accomplish capital gain, are now planning more confi- 


dently toward that objective 


~they are doing this with more peace of mind and with no added work on their own part 
for securities management squarely 


are placing the responsibility 


They 
on the shoulders of professionals 


who manage customer investments by the same principles with which they manage their own money, 


William Peter Hamilton, an early editor of the Wall Street Journal, once said: "In investment 
as in everything else in life, in the long run the professional will do better than the amateur.”’ 


Take the Benitz Pilot Account, for example. We consider this account has enjoyed a lot of good luck 


and good conditions, as well as good management 
results like this for the Pilot Account, your account, or any other account in the future 


Account is not theory. It is an actual account 


The sole purpose of discussing this Pilot Account is to give you some 


Ic is not inferred that we expect to accomplish 
Bur, the Piloc 


idea of che calibre and experi 


ence of the man who is our Manager of Accounts, It is this man who will manage your account also 


if, after you consider the facts, you decide, by your own judgement, to participate in this program 


WHAT YOU MAY EXPECT FROM 
PROFESSIONAL SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 


PEACE OF MIND. Today 
are contronted with an almost hopeless abun- 
dance of financial information. However, have 
you not noticed that some times the apparent 
logic of this wealth of information creates con- 
fusion instead of help? 


you as an investor 





®When you employ professional manage- 
ment, you eliminate the problem of 
“should I, or shouldn't I do something.” 
oo man said To me the greatest value is 
relief from making decisions, then later worry 
lest I did not make the right decision.” 
PROTECTION FROM _INFLATION Today 
your dollar is worth about 49¢ in comparison 
to what it was twenty years ago. It has been 


projected that it may have a value of about 
26¢ in another ten years 








In these days of brutally high taxes, one of the 
few legitimate ways left to keep ahead of infla 
tion is to accomplish capital gain. People who 
do not recognize this fact and think they can 
store their future financial security safely in 
bonds or savings banks have proved to be 
recklessly conservative. Inflation continues to 
rob them almost as if someone were taking 
money out of their pocket while they sleep 


A LONGER, HEALTHIER LIFE, Freedom from 
worry ts one of the best medicines. When you 
use professional investment management 


®No tedious digging for facts. No sift- 
ing and weighing of information. No 
continuous watching of your securi- 
ties. No decisions to make. You can 
forget the market. You can take more 
worry-free vacations. You can do 
more things you like to do 











HOW MANSFIELD MILLS MANAGES YOUR ACCO 


Your stocks and cash remain in the custody 
of your own broker. Use any New York Stock 
Exchange member firm. Or, if you wish us to 
suggest a broker for you, request it. Details 
are simple. We will teil you exactly what to do 
To arrange for Mills Management, you give 
your broker a form that designates us as your 
limited power agent. This permits us to give 
uy and sell orders. It does nof permit us to 
withdraw funds or securities from your account 
Only you have that right 
GROL P_ MANAGEMENT. We 
accounts, of course. But, we specialize in man- 
agement of accounts of $8,000 to $50,000 by 
Group Management 





manage large 





Group Management means that your account is 
managed independently until it is gradually co 
ordinated with others in your group Then 
similar decisions are made for you as for others, 
Sereral efficiencies result 





Under Group Management 
account receives the same proportionate diversi 
fication, quality of stocks, safety, and the 
thorough attention as do larger accounts. Group 
Management also saves you the ath or 
point extra cose of the odd-lot premium when 
iess than 100 shares of stock are bought or sold 

About $8,000 to 
minimum that hes into 
This may be all in cash, all in stocks, 
or part cash and part stocks as you begin. 
There is no maximum 


THE COST, Management fees are based on the 
size of your account. The rate is of 1 for 
each quarter year for any portion of the 


$50,000 of | per quarter for the 
above that. For example 


even the smallest 


same 





S1T0.000 ts the 
the plan 


rent 


first 
amount 


If your account amounts to $10,000 








YOUR PERSONAL GOALS. Of course | do not 
Know what your personal financial goals are for 
your future. However, | do know they are im- 
portant to you. If you have done some bed 
rock thinking and find that time is rolling 
along faster than you realized, yet capital a 
cumulating siower than you hoped for per 
haps we can heip you 





We have no perfect answer to investing. Never 
expect to have such an answer. However 
long ago this program passed the horse and 
buggy stage. it is a proven thing. We, and 
clients who have participated in the program 
for five years or more, have eaten the pudding 
it works and it pays! 

ASK FOR MORE FACTS. Naturally you are not 
ready to make a Cecision about this matter 
now. You want more facts. You want to know 
more about Mansfield Mills. Who his associates 
are. You want to know more specifically just 
how this program may work for you 

those questions and others, ask for 
mentary copy of the explanatory 
“Retirement Security Program." 








To answer 
your compl 
booklet 


Your request for this booklet does not obligate 


MANSFIELD 


ry MILs 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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begin 


n any Nay Yet 
Se * the oupon an be the 
f events that an put y c 
enjoying more peace of mind 
omfortable financial security thar 


before thought possible 


As ne ent 
be summarized 
the glass on my desk | 
FROM NOW WHAT 
DONE TODAY.’ My 
for Mansfield 
brought it 
two years earlier. | feel that 


| 


said My 
best by the following 

have a motto, A YEAR 
WiLL WE WISH WE HAD 
wish is that | had arranged 
Mills service the first time he 
to my attention, which was about 
if | had done so 


general fee 


r 
Inder 


would be better off today 


COPY OF C.P.A. AUDIT UPON REQUEST 


Our Manezger of Accounts, Pau! A. Benitz, set 
up a Pilot Securities Account with a few 
thousand dollars of his own. His purpose was 
twofold: One, to make money. Twe, to prove 
what could be done with even a smal! account 
managed according to long-range plan. He 
hoped to make each $1 grow to $5 

WHAT H D? A Certified Public Account 
ant’s au (a copy of which you may have on 
request) shows that this Pilot Account has 
grown from $6,705.64 to $44,435.24 in eight 
and one-half years. (in other words, each $1 
has grown to $6.63.) 


equity value of stocks or cash or both) the fee 
is $50 for each three months. This totals $200 
a year. If your account is $20,000, the fee is 
$100 for three months, and so on. The 
mum amount per quarter is $50 
ductible for income tax 


Olin rete rring to management fees. one 
man summarized it All your plan 
has to do for me is 2 a year better 
than I could do myself. The peace of 
mind it gives me is a bonus.” 


mini 
Fees are de 





YOUR SAFETY FACTORS. No contract re 
quired. You are committed to no period. You 
may cancel at any time. You can start now 
try the plan, see if you like it, stop if you don't 
You know exactly 

account at all times 
slip immediately 
step we 





what we are doing in your 
You receive a confirmation 
from broker for every 
take for you 
v Mansfield Mills has been an investment 
adviser since 1948. Clients live in forty 
six states and several countries abroad 


P S i THE PAYROLI HURST 
The purpose of money ts to buy the things 
you need and want. We suggest you make a 
regular monthly withdrawal from your securi 
ties account. You may, of course, set the amount 
yourself at the rate you wish. We suggest vou 
draw out § or ¢ a year. (¢ amounts to 
$50 a month for $10,000 of 
stocks and cash in your account.) 
Part of the time your regular withdrawal 
come out of your capital. But, the 
our management is that over a period of years 
your account should produce its plus 
capital gain that will exceed the 
lor example 

How Weston began in the program with 
drawn. These totaled $2,450 
In addition to the 
increased 


your 


each value in 


will 
objective of 


incorne 
withdrawal 


withdrawals have 


withdrawals the 
to $12,539 at a recent 


account has 
date 
Herbert Dirkson started in the program with 
SGT 99 We has withdrawn $300) monthly 
Withdrawals have totaled $15,600. In addition 
to the withdrawals, his account has increased t 
67 at a recent dat 
these results average As 
they are 
which began in the 
times 


ccuratels as 
iverage for 
program at 
However, the 
foregoing results are not 
an indication of what 
may be accomplished in 
the future. We simply in 
tend to do our best. (For 
reasons of privacy, the 
names of the above cli 
ents have been changed.) 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


(Investment Adviser 
1938. Nou 
serving clrents 

in 46 states.) 


we can estimate ICCOUNTS 


ibout the same 


since 


wa ¢ 


THIS-COUPON BRINGS YOU "RETIREMENT SECURITY PROGRAM” 


MANSFIELD MILLS * 


Please send me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet ‘ 


Security Program 


This is NOT a commitment 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


I depend upon my securities for some income as well as capital gains 


Capital gains is my main objective 
amounts to about $ 


NAME 


Securities Management * La Jolla, Calif. 


It implies no obligation on my part other than that 
I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in with my plans. 


My securities fund 


Retirement 


including stocks and cash, 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 








Incorporated 


Investors 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


* * * 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 


securities for c 


eee 


urrent income. 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Please send Prospectus on 


(] Incorporated Investors 
() Incorporated Income Fund 


GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


—a common stock investment 
company—“investing in 


stock 


Priced at Asset V 


s selected for possible 
long-term growth. 


alue per share plus 39% on 


investments under $2,000, and down to 1% 


on investments of 


$25,000 or more. 


Ask for a prospectus describing the Fund— 
reviewing its objectives, its record, its invest- 
ments, and offering its shares. 


GROWTH INDUSTRY SHARES, INC, 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 





per share on 
stock of the 
Oct. 30, 1958, 


Sept. 25, 1958 








| share value. 


| $10,000. 


| bookkeeping. 





Cy 


Lee 


Dividend Notice 
The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 


the outstanding capital 
Company, payable on 
to holders of record at 


the close of business on Oct. 8, 1958. 


A. M. GOTTSCHALD 
Secretary 














THE FUNDS 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


| Newest wrinkle in mutual funds is 


the launching of one which can effec- 
tively offer its shareholders a guar- 
antee against loss or shrinkage in 
Ready to go to market 
with its shares (at $5,000 each), In- 
sured Accounts Fund, Inc. of Boston 
plans to put its assets to work in in- 
sured Savings and Loan Associations. 

While investments in Saving and 
Loan Associations have been tried 
before by money managers, the pri- 


| mary drawback was the large amount 


of bookkeeping and spreading re- 
quired to keep all accounts under 
Above that figure the ac- 
count is no longer guaranteed by the 
federal government’s Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corp. guarantee, 


| which is to the Savings and Loan 
| associations what 


the FDIC is to 
bankers. 

The new fund, however, issues just 
one check per shareholder instead of 
perhaps hundreds and does all the 
LA.F. expects to ap- 
peal primarily to institutional inves- 
tors, who like the non-fluctuating 
value, stable income (I1.A.F. plans to 
pay out about 34%) and guarantee 
of safety, but it is also open to indi- 
viduals. 

The fund will charge a manage- 
ment fee of just 20c per $100 of asset 
value as compared with an average of 
around 50c for ordinary mutual 
funds. Nor does the purchaser pay 
any loading charge. Why this appar- 
ent philanthropy? The answer is 
that LA.F. is not so much a money- 
making outfit as it is a money-raising 
one. It is sponsored by savings and 
loan men anxious to channel more 
investment dollars into their coffers. 
Thus a group of savings and loan as- 
sociations will themselves pay com- 
missions to dealers who sell LA.F. 
shares and will also make up any 
operating expenses over and above 
the 20c per $100 which the share- 
holders bear. 

Organizer of the fund is Ben H. 
Hazen, Portland, Oregon savings and 
loan executive. Hired as manager is 


| retired Harvard Business School pro- 


fessor Arthur W. Hanson. 

To discourage short-term money, 
there will be a 2% redemption charge 
on shares held under two years, no 
charge after that time. Profits, over 
and above the regular dividend, of 
course, are out for stockholders be- 
cause savings and loan investments 
are simply deposits of a fixed number 
of dollars. 


LAZARD’S CURT AIN-RAISER 


MANHATTAN’S brand new Lazard Fund 
(Forses, July 1) came out with its 
initial report early this month. It 
contained few surprises but was grat- 
ifyingly prompt. Lazard closed its 
not-quite-full quarter on September 
30, rushed out its printed report just 
two days later. That sets a striking 
example for other, more lackadaisical 
funds which often take more than a 
month to report to shareholders. 

The report revealed that Chairman 
Albert Hettinger and President Rich- 
ard Mansfield had already invested 
some two thirds of Lazard’s $118- 
million kitty in less than three 
months of operation. Lazard’s 72 dis- 
closed positions looked surprisingly 
conformist. Among a galaxy of old 
institutional staples, nine of its top 
10 stocks were AT&T, Royal Dutch, 
National Lead, Union Carbide, U.S. 
Steel, Jersey Standard, du Pont, IBM 
and Southern Pacific. Only one of the 
top ten, Bestwall Gypsum, would fall 
outside the ordinary “Favorite 50” 
list. 

Chairman Hettinger and President 
Mansfield also had some interesting 
things to say about a basic problem 
facing any large investment fund: the 
accumulation of thinly held shares. 
“It will be our policy,” they disclosed, 
“to group, without individual desig- 
nation, certain securities under the 
caption ‘Miscellaneous.’ ”’ 

Why this deliberate ambiguity? 
“In certain instances,” they explained, 
“markets are relatively narrow, and 
the accumulation of a holding can 
only be done carefully over a period 
of time.” Upon completion of their 
position, they continued, they would 
lift the wraps. 
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The SEC allows Lazard (and other 
funds, of course) to keep mum about 
5% of their portfolios, under Rule 
N30 D1 of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. But funds cannot keep 
accumulating on the q.t. for more 
than one year. After four quarterly 
reports, their mystery holdings, like 
bonded whisky, are forced out. 


GO WEST, YOUNG SALESMAN 


WHERE are mutual funds selling the 
hottest? According to the latest 
study of the National Association of 
Investment Companies, California 
leads the nation for the fifth straight 
year. In the first six months of 1958, 
the Golden Bear State bought $105 
million worth of funds, a shade more 
than more populous New York’s $103 
million. Next came Pennsylvania, at 
$47 million. Following that came 
Illinois’ $34 million, Missouri’s $30.6 
million and Massachusetts’ $30.4 mil- 
lion. Total for the 1958 period: $697.4 
million, not including the approxi- 
mately $340 million raised by the new 
Lehman and Lazard funds. For the 
same six months in 1951 total sales 
came to $701.4 million. 


PROFIT-SH ARING— 
4LL AROUND 


“Tus is the first profit sharing plan 
ever offered by a mutual fund,” 
boasted distributor Jack Goss of 
Boston’s $153-million George Putnam 
Fund last month, “which supplies the 
missing link.” Just which link? “Be- 
fore this,” said he last month, “many 
mutual funds sold shares to company 
profit-sharing trusts, but left it up to 
the company to hire the lawyers, ac- 
countants and banks to set up the 
trust. Expenses to form and ad- 
minister it flew out the window.” 
What had changed? Putnam Fund 
had arranged with R. P. Burroughs 
Co. of Manchester, New Hampshire 
to make it easy for companies to set 
up profit-sharing plans involving the 
big Boston balanced fund and its little 
$4.5-million Putnam Growth Fund 
running mate. “Now,” says Goss, 
“our 1,500 dealers can set up plans 
for local companies by forwarding us 
$100 as the first installment of a $450 
fee from the company. Burroughs 
will design and install a plan for 
them.” P 
Putnam’s contract with famed plan- 
ner Burroughs is exclusive, but it is 
a fair bet that other hard-selling 
funds may follow suit. It is a tempt- 
ing market. Biggest attraction of 
fund-based profit-sharing plans: for 
the company, 15%, of its payroll can 
go into such a plan, tax-free; for the 
employee, only a capital gains tax 
when he cashes in his equity. 
15, 1958 
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ATs? 


(the Surprise Stock of '58-'59?) 





To better understand the force behind the advance in 


America’s most widely held blue-chip, and to thus fortify yourself 


real driving 
against 
taking profits too soon, why don’t you take time out to read two Special 
Bulletins on this Company which have just recently been sent to our 


private clients. 
The cost is only a modest $1 for both Bulletins, 


mean hundreds ves, 


an investment that could 


even thousands of dollars to you! Use the 


coupon and mail at once. 


CAPITAL GAINS RESEARCH BUREAU 


LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 


Please RUSH me the 2 Special Bulletins on AT&T. My $1 is enclosed 
Name 

(Please print) 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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19 3 Key Stocks For 
Spectacular Speculative Gains 


Probing technical studies by a te am of 
Strongest Rated’’ stocks plus 12 exceptionally well site jated indus 
usual market gains. This report is the product of IR'’s 2-Way 
continuous supervision of 481] separate issues with an intensive 
rrend Index a proven approach designed to help you 
opportunities in the stock market 
Send just $1 to 


ACT NOW. market service, plus 


Aircraft, Building Materials 
Just mail the coupon below 


s a » s * 
INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F 59), 
922 Laguna Street 
N Santa Barbara. Calif. 
,s 
» Name 


Address 
* Managers of Private Portfolios across the U.S. 


top analysts at Investors Research have disclose 
tries for investors se« 
Market Analysis which co 
study of their sensitive 


pot both long and short t 


ad 1% 


receive a five week trial subscription t« 
this timely study highlighting Ne lecti 
tunities in the Steel, Aluminum, Oil, Food Chain 


dustries 


*lease ai! 
Strongest 
week trial 
is $1 


mail report showin 
Rated” stocks 
subscription 








BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many comm 
stock warrants go down to I 


WH€eystone 


INCOME FUND 


A Mutual Investment Fund which seeks 
HIGH CURRENT INCOME from se- 
lected Stocks and Bonds without undue 
risk to capital. 

= For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad wit) your name 


and address to Dept. K-7 
THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Moss 


appreciation on a rebound. Exam; 
one market cycle a $500 investment 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated t 
$85,000. You should read THE SPEC 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for 
full story of warrants, accompanied 
a list of 121 common stoc 
should know about. For your C 
R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F. 117 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N 
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Know Your 
Investments Better 








Order Your Copy Of 

1 9 58 Investor's 
Manual 

For Judging Stock Values 


an \ 


44th 


Edition 


OVER 1,800 REVISED 
“Stock Factographs” 


The 44th Edition of this 304-page Annual 
Ready Reference for Investors, just off the 
press, is a veritable mine of essential facts 
to assist the wide-awake investor in judging 
relative merits of over 1,800 stocks. Complete 
index enables you to find in a few minutes 
investment data every investor needs. 
Prepared by the trained staff of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, which for more than 56 years has 
been supplying the business and financial 
information busy investors should have in 
order to invest surplus funds more wisely, 
more profitably 

Nowhere else can you find more quickly, 
more easily, or at lower cost, each com- 
pany’s set-up, historical background, finan- 
cial position, eight years’ performance rec- 
ords, outlook and other essential facts and 
figures you as an investor must have to 
evaluate the stocks you own or consider 
buying. “Factographs a MUST in analyzing 
stocks,"" writes subscriber 


BUY FOR $5.00 
... OR GET FREE 


Return this “ad” today with $5 check for 
your copy of 1958 Manual. Or get it FREE 
with a 6-months’ Trial Subscription to 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S comprehensive in- 
vestment service — 26 weekly issues of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly copies of 
‘Independent Appraisals” of 1,383 to 1,870 
listed common stocks, Personal and Confi- 
dential Advice-by-Mail on any security that 
interests you, as often as 4 times a month.. 
all for $12. Additional saving, yearly sub- 
scription $20 including all above services. 

Take your choice but—order this invaluable 
Manual today. Demand has exceeded all 43 
—* editions. Late orders may be de- 


*“PINANCIAL WORLD 


56 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-1015 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 





Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-56. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street * New York 5, N. Y. 
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cial plane deliveries assured next 
year, 1959 profits should be as large 
or larger. Secondly, the airlines in 
the next few weeks will begin to fly 
Boeing 707 jet planes commercially, 
and it will be known that they are 
Boeing planes. Third, Boeing’s engi- 
neering organization in late years has 
been outstandingly efficient. Another 
airplane stock which is coming into 
favor with analysts is Lockheed 
(5242). Next year Lockheed’s earn- 
ings are expected to be much better 
than those to be reported for 1958. 

This steady accumulation in West- 
inghouse Electric (67) is logical, and 
the stock, in my opinion, still is more 
reasonably priced than most blue 
chips. The stock sells at about the 
same price as General Electric, but 
General Electric does not have as 
much room to improve its profit mar- 
gins. Westinghouse is almost half as 
large as General Electric. Westing- 
house has just over 17 million shares 
issued; General Electric has almost 
87.5 million shares outstanding. This 
year General Electric will earn less 
than $2.50 a share (probably about 
$2.40 to $2.45) and Westinghouse 
should earn $3.75 a share. Both 
stocks pay the same dividend, $2 per 
annum. This is not intended to tell 
you to switch General Electric into 
Westinghouse. It is intended to tell 
you that, if you are going to buy more 
stock, to buy Westinghouse. 

Glasspar’s (10%) earnings this fis- 
cal year will be nearer 75c a share 
than the 60c previously estimated. I 
continue to like this little stock as a 
leisure time issue for growth. The 
company is a large maker of glass 
fiber boats which are very attractive 
and demand little maintenance. , 
Ryder System (34) may be under the 
influence of new financing for a bit, 
but should show about $3 a share 
earned this year. I would keep it as 
a reasonably valued growth stock, 
even on the basis of traditional ideas 
of value. ... 

This should be the right time of 
year to own the meat packers. Swift 
& Co. (36) is the quality stock, fol- 
lowed by Wilson & Co. (27). Armour 
& Co. (1842) has the most leverage 
and the least quality. Cudahy (1242) 
looks interesting if you want a low- 
priced speculation. Industry condi- 
tions are favorable to better meat 
packer earnings these next few years. 
... Among the other issues mentioned 
in recent columns, I still like Allied 
Chemical (93), American Viscose 
(3442) and Northern Pacific (51). 
On any weakness I would add to 








DID YOU GET THESE BIG 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


all taken since July lst? 


COCOA 100% to 200% 
COTTON 100% to 130% 
Cotton Spreads 161% & 44% 
SOYBEANS 50% 
SUGAR 67% 
WHEAT 71% & 81% 
Take advantage of the low margins 
and tax saving opportunities in these 
fast swinging markets. Our new, 
safer approach to commodity profits 
helps even small investors to build 


capital and income quickly. Send for 
recent trading bulletins. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 




















INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write $. Evans 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
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Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
October 10. These 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68% Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4°% Series, $1.07) a share on the 
4.3%) Series, and 95 cents a share 
on the 3.8% Checks will 
be mailed. 


November 1, 


dividends 


Series. 


C. WINNER 
Treasurer 











GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles, California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share has been declared on the out- 
standing common stock of this 
company, payable on Oct. 24, 1958, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Oct. 8, 1958. 
R. A. Eccles 
Secretary 


September 24, 1958 
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BEST °5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've gained by subscribing to Barron’s Na- 
tiona!l Business and Financial Weekly. 

This has helped me do a better job of 
separating good investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 


This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
ing you. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week .. . on the 
condition and prospects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends 

Barron's subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5 
This trial subscription for $5 will bring you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events. . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with 
your check for $5: or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. F-1015 


DIVIDEND NO. 183 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable No- 
vember 20, 1958 to share 
owners of record October 17, 
1958. 





DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 

The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable January 2, 1959 
to share owners of record 
December 5, 1958. 

CLASS PER SHARE 

$4.50 $1.12 

$4.52 $1.13 

$4.16 $1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Sewing Ontstate Wichigan 
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holdings of these stocks. 

United Fruit (48) has run into 
tough weather conditions for the fifth 
consecutive year. There seems to be 
no such thing as a law of averages for 
this company’s weather. Earnings 
this year apparently will show little 
improvement over the subnormal re- 
sults of last year, but I gain the im- 
pression that the $3 dividend will be 
continued. One new idea: the 
railroads need to make a tremendous 
amount of equipment repairs. That 
should help American Steel Found- 
ries and American Brake _ Shoe. 
Lots of the repair work will be done 
in company shops, but they will need 
parts. 


BIEL 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


basis. The modest $1.40 dividend rate 
is likely to be raised, or supplemented 
by an extra dividend, before long. 

Reichhold Chemicals (45), a rela- 
tive newcomer to the investment 
scene (it was privately owned until 
1956), had a_ spectacular advance 
earlier this year, rising precipitately 
from 21% to 51%. Such enthusiasm 
reflected recognition of the company’s 
continuing growth of sales and op- 
erating profits in the face of this 
year’s adverse conditions which af- 
fected the entire chemical industry 
almost without exception. Reichhold 
is a leading producer of synthetic 
resins and other industrial chemicals. 
While its profit margin is compara- 
tively low, an aggressive sales policy 
has produced excellent results. Henry 
H. Reichhold, the company’s founder 
and chairman, owning about one half 
of the outstanding stock, has waived 
cash dividends until April 1, 1961, 
thus permitting a fair dividend ($1 
cash plus stock) on the publicly held 
stock while retaining for the company 
a major portion of profits for rein- 
vestment in the business. Reichhold 
Chemicals stock seems to have had a 
sufficient correction after last July’s 
fireworks and may now be considered 
for purchase on a_ semi-speculative 
basis. 

Pabst Brewing Company (10) had 
been going downhill rapidly for a 
number of years. This third largest 
company in the industry has been in 
the red since 1956 and finally omitted 
dividend payments a year and a half 
ago. Reflecting this sad state of affairs 
the stock declined from 32% in 1950 
to a recent low of 43%. 

This summer Pabst bought the 
Blatz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee from 
Schenley Industries for $5-million 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





A MOST EXCITING 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU! 


BABSON’S clients have been advised 
to BUY some of the sec 
below HOLD, SELL or half sale 
advice to clinch PROFITS was given 
Now, BABSON’S will 


send you this profit-making research 


urities listed 


on the others 


information FREE as an introduction 
to America’s most experienced Pet 


sonal Investment Advisory Service 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Aluminium Ltd 

American Airlines, Inc 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Certain-teed Products Corp 
Columbia Gas System 
Creole Petroleum Corp 
Erie Railroad Company 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
General Motors 

Industrial Rayon 

P. Lorillard Co 

New York Central Railroad 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pittsburgh Steel 

Safeway Stores, Inc 
Sperry Rand Corp 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Texas Instruments 

United Fruit Co 

U. S. Steel 


CHECK ANY 5 OI THESI 
STOCKS you own or intend to buy 
factual 
report on each without cost or obliga 


tion, Mail TODAY! 


and get a concise, research 


BABSON'S REPORTS INC. 
Dept. F-91 
Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts 











Trade Commodities 


But Get Facts First 


Learn how professionals time their 
trades. How and when to spread. When 
to use stop loss orders. How the market 
may be measured to determine price 
trends. How to stay with the long trend 
ind trade the intermediate 


A revealing wealth of information is 
contained in our book "How To Trade 
Commodities for Profit’. 


Send $1.00 for a copy and we will i 
clude free of charge a 3 weeks trial 
of our complete commodity service plu 
our profit record for wheat and 
beans for the past 4 year 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif 











Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


Che Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend Ne. 195 
60 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 46 

28 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 42 

28'/) cents per share 


Che above dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1958 to 
stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


Seprember 18, 1958 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on November 1, 1958, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1958. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
September 24, 1958 




















PHOTO CREDITS 


9: Bettmann 

10: T. Roosevelt Assn. 
19: Wide World 

23: Wide World 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


cash, 200,000 shares of stock and $3.5- 
million debentures plus option war- 
rants. In this deal, which on the sur- 
face doesn’t seem to make much 
sense, Pabst acquired not only a 
healthy brewing business but also that 
company’s highly competent manage- 
ment. It was a major deficiency in 
this respect which had brought about 
Pabst’s troubles. There are no pub- 
lished reports as yet to show the ef- 
fects of the change, but it is no secret 
that there is not only a new broom 
but also a new spirit in the organiza- 
tion. 

Conditions are favorable for a re- 
habilitation of Pabst and it should not 
take very long either. Obviously, the 
stock of a sick though convalescing 
company should not be bought for in- 
vestment by people who cannot afford 
to take a risk. As a speculation, how- 
ever, Pabst has very attractive po- 
tentialities. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT AND CIRCULATION RE- 
OUIRED BY THE ACT CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) of FORBES, published Twice a Month 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the president, 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

President—Bruce C. Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Publisher & Editor-In-Chief—Malcolm S. Forbes, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Editor—-Byron D. Mack, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y. ; 
Managing Editor—James Ww. Michaels, 70 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, } a 
Business Manager— Richard E. Kline, 70 Fifth 

Avenue, New York Y. 

2. The owners are: 

Forbes Inc.. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Bruce ( Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


i. 8 
Malcolm S. Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gordon B. Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1 N. ¥ 


W allace F. Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 
G "Widses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs two and three include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


RICHARD E. KLINE, 
usiness Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th 
day of September, 195 
ALIC E BUSH, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1959. 








BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.07 
per share has been declared 
payable on the first day of 
November 1958 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1958 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25°% Series. 


Preferred Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.20 
per share has been declared 
payable on the first dag of 
November 1958 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1958 of the Com 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.78°% Series. 


Common Dividend No. 278 


A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of November 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1958. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 
Treasurer 


Boston, September 22, 1958 











Pacific Gas and Electric 


mpany 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 171 


The Board of Directors on 
Sept. 17, 1958, declared 
a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year 
of 60 cents per share upon 
the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on 
Oct. 15, 1958, to common 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
Sept. 26, 1958. 


K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
San Francisco, Calif. 


P.- G :4E: 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held today declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.06% 
per share on the $4.25 Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock of 
the company, payable No- 
vember 15, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record November 
58. 


LEO JAFFE 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 





New York, October 1, 1958 
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LURIE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) ; ae BUSINESS, U. S. A. —— 


result that the dividend trend is up- 
ward for 1959. 

Unquestionably, stock prices are 
high by all traditional standards of 
measurement. Moreover, the almost 
complete unanimity of bullish thought 
and action is reminiscent of 1929. But 
the fact that stocks are statistically 
high does not necessarily mean that 
they will decline. The basic fun- 
damentals today are entirely different 
than they were in the 1920s. Moreover, 
history is replete with examples of 
earlier years when prices rose to de- 
batable levels but then remained there 
for a long time. To express it another 
way, it would take a change in psy- 
chology to reverse the tr end decisively, aor on oom 
and this, in turn, requires a new, un- DIRECTION OF 
expected development. Something will MOVEMENT 
have to happen that crystallizes all the 
latent debits and removes today’s in- 
hibitions against selling. = NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 

All this is not meant to infer that 
the “sky is the limit,” for there are Re CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
many technical indications of a top DESIGNED BY PICKS, N. ¥. 
around the 540-550 level. Moreover, if 
the business upturn levels off in com- | 


ne ascgenes: y the oe apie peor | Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
action credit-wise, ere could easly changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
be a pause for reflection. Thus, Oc- two-month period ending the last week of September. 
tober could be the “blow-off” month. ae ences 
war oer be a rf — been THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage, Gain or ZONE INDEXES 

emphasized in the past, it is the issue— ss Over Last Year 
not the market as a whole—which is ~ Perceniage gain or loss from 
the over-riding consideration. For ex- —— san wn a ns ——SSeaapenene_months _test_yeor 
ample, the international oils, such as 
Royal Dutch and Shell Transport, are 
cheap in an otherwise “dear” market. | Aiaciatiaitia 
So, too, is Deere, despite its sharp ad- | NM (a) ‘ 11 
vance since the original reeommenda- | 
Z . ; s | Raleigh, N C 7 
tion. Likewise, a strong case can still 5 
be made for past favorites such as re Fla (5) 4 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, Flint- | our 
kote, International Telephone & Tele-_ | Tucson, Ariz : 

3 

2 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 








Sioux Falls, $ D | Detroit, Mich (9) —21% 
(3) +11% | Butte, Mont (12) 16 
Jackson, Miss (4) 11 | Cleveland, Ohio New England —4% | —2%| 3% 


| 
JULY AUGUST ster 





a 13 Middle Atlantic +3 ~~ —l 
Akron, Ohio (2) 11 Midwest —l1 —14 |—16 
— - South 0 0 a 
Charleston. North Central +1 cull a: 

W Va (2) 10 South Central +1 —4 | —5 
—_ Haute, Ind | Mountain 41 rs 
Ft Wayne, Ind(2) 10 Pacific 0 eit 7 0 
__| Pittsburg, Pa (8) 10 





Phoenix, Ariz | 





graph and Wilson. On the other hand, Richmond, Va 
issues such as Rexall Drug and Balti- | Reno, Nevada 
more & Ohio (which have just about Charlotte, N C 








doubled since being suggested for pur- Number in parentheses indicates how many NATIONAL INDEX =f 
chase) now appear “rich.” Point of months city has been continuously in column 

these comments is quite simple: the | 
popular pasttime of talking about the NEXT ISSUE: 
averages is a little like playing “Blind shies wt ps tener de 

Man’s Buff” with dollars. AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 WAYS—tTravel agent, tourist guide, banker, 
armored car operator, freight shipper and now credit card king, Ralph Reed’s 
American Express wears all of these hats and coins profits with every one. Next 
issue Forses takes the grand tour of the nation’s No. One service organization. 











1ON RATES: United States m an was ’ . 998 
es soe ig plheme sGpeten — Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y F-1120 
Pan American, $4 a year extra <==) 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- : , 
scription orders, correspondence and in- | [1] 1 Year $6 0) 2 Years $9 
structions for change of address to: 7 
C) Enclosed is remittance of $... C0 1 will pay when billed 
FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old Address.... 
address (exactiv as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forses) and new 


address (with zone number if any); baci Guan 26> 
allow tour weeks for change-over. SUBESS Copy ove 


; 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


Name 
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ON THE 


US BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We do not yet trust the unknown 
powers of thought. Whence came all 
these tools, inventions, book laws, 
parties, kingdoms? Out of the invis- 
ible world, through a few brains. The 
arts and institutions of men are cre- 
ated out of thought. The powers that 
make the capitalist are metaphysical, 
the force of method and force of will 
makes trade, and builds towns 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The law of work does seem utterly 
unfair—but there it is, and nothing 
can change it; the higher the pay in 
enjoyment the worker gets out of it, 
the higher shall be his pay in money 
also Mark TWAIN. 

We can be thankful to a friend for a 
few acres, or a litthe money; and yet 
for the freedom and command of the 
whole earth, and for the great benefits 
being, our life, health, and 
look upon ourselves as 
no obligation. SENECA. 


of oul 
reason, we 
under 


Good and bad luck is a synonym, 
in the great majority of instances, for 
good and bad judgment. 

—JOHN CHATFIELD. 


Most of us never recognize oppor- 
tunity until it goes to work in our 
competitor’s business.—P. L. ANDARR. 


The only people who achieve much 
are those who want knowledge so 
badly that they seek it while the con- 
still unfavorable. 
conditions never come 

Cuive Stapies Lewis. 


ditions are Favor- 


able 


A man who has the courage of his 


platitudes is always a successful man. 


The instructed man is ashamed to 
pronounce in an orphic manner what 
everybody knows, and because he is 
silent people think he is making fun 
of them. They like a man who ex- 
presses their own superficial thoughts 
in a manner that appears to be pro- 
found. This enables them to feel that 
they are themselves profound. 

Van Wyck Brooks. 


The extraordinary thing about my 
father is that his public face and his 
private face have been the same. He 
nas been the same man to the world 
that he has been to his family. And 
that is harder than it sounds. It is the 
very definition of integrity. 


—CHARLES VAN DOREN. 


Love your trade, no matter however 
humble, and find in it refreshment. 
Spend life’s remainder as one who 
with his whole heart has committed 
his all to the gods, and is neither 
tyrant nor slave to any man. 

Marcus AURELIUS. 


We carry within us the wonders we 
seek without.—Sir THomas BROWNE. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Have you not found yourself 
admiring a football team or a 
baseball team that, after getting 
all the worst of it in the first 
part of the game, redoubled its 
efforts and finished victorious? 
History has demonstrated that 
the most notable winners usual- 
ly encountered 
obstacles before they triumphed. 


heartbreaking 


They finally won because they 
refused to become discouraged 
Some businessmen 
are fair-weather fellows; they 
get along well while everything 
goes smoothly, but cave in when 
storms break and difficulties ga- 
lore befall. There are other busi- 
nessmen best when 
the clouds are darkest. Disap- 
pointments act as a challenge to 
their manhood. The worse things 
go, the determined 
men become to battle their way 
to success. Don’t let difficulties 
discourage you. 


by defeats 


who shine 


more such 


The doctrine of human equality re- 
this: that there is no man 
really clever who has not found that 
he is stupid. There is no big man who 
has not felt small. Some men never 
feel small; but these are the few men 
who are G. K. CHESTERTON. 


poses on 


Rightness expresses of actions, what 
straightness does of lines; and there 
can no more be two kinds of right 
action than there can be two kinds of 
straight lines. —HERBERT SPENCER. 


If more wealth be necessary to you, 
for purposes not your own, use your 
left hand to acquire it, but keep your 
right for your proper work in life. If 
you employ both arms in that game, 
you will be in danger of stooping; in 
danger, also, of losing your soul. 

—Rupyarp KIPLinG 


He that is known to pay punctually 
and exactly to the time he promises, 
may at any time, and on any oc- 
casion, raise all the money his friends 
can spare. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Despise not any man, and do not 
spurn anything; for there is no man 
that has not his hour, nor is there 
anything that has not its place 

Rass Ben Azal. 


A man too busy to take care of his 
health is like a mechanic too busy to 
take care of his tools. 

SPANISH PROVERB 

You can’t escape the responsibility 
of tomorrow by evading it today. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The multitude which is not brought 
to act as unity is confusion. That unity 
which has not its origin in the multi- 
tude is tyranny. BLAISE PASCAI 


Few men have virtue to withstand 
the highest bidder. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

True scholarship consists in know- 

ing not what things exist, but what 

they mean: it is not memory but 

judgment.—JAMesS Russet, LOWELL. 


The rung of a ladder neve! 
meant to rest upon, but only to hold 
a man’s foot long enough to enable 
him to put the other somewhat highe: 

THomas HUXLEY 


was 


The ultimate good desired is bette: 
reached by free trade in ideas—the 
best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50 





A Text... 


Sent in by Mary McDonnell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa rat's your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used 


Wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
mour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. - 


EPHESIANS 6:13 
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“LARGEST MAKER OF 
VACUUM CLEANERS" 


Svaional Accounting Machines save us $68,750 a year... 


return 102% annually on investment” —«1ectroiux CORPORATION, New York, N.Y 


322 Retail Stores and Service Establishments" 


“We use National Accour 
payroll and accounts payable 
and efficiency mean that this important w 
gets done faster—and 
our fingertips when we nee 
“Our Nationals 
and speed the r . 
Training our own operators wos no problem, 
either—thanks to N 
many automatic operat 
“We have recently completed our de- 
centralizing program and now have new 
regional offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Cincin- 


mplicity and 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Choma’ 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bayron 9, oH!10 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Required) 





THE 
PRICELESS GIFT- 
AN AID 
TO BETTER 
HEALTH! 


BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR BROCHURE 
illustrates Niagara's unique body con 
ditioning furniture. For a FREE copy 
mail coupon today or visit the near 
est Niagara showroom 


NIAGARA, Dept. F-158, Adamaville, Pa 
Please mail FREE full-color brochure and full 
information on Niagara Cyclo-Massag 
Furniture. No obligation. 

(please print) 
Name. 
Address 


 — ———- +=» = 


Oversizea and smartly designed on 

modern lines, the Niagara a wo Cyclo-Massa: 

Lounge contains two ul 

automatically-timed Niagara Cyclo. 
Massage® units 


“1 GET THAT GREAT-TO-BE-ALIVE FEELING... 
ALL OVER AGAIN...IN MY AMAZING NEW 
NIAGARA HEAT AND MASSAGE LEATHER CHAIR” 


These are the words of Executive Vice President, U. V. Muscio, Fedders-Quigan Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of room air conditioners. 


Says Mr. Muscio: “Almost from the minute I sat down in i new Niagara Cyclo-Massage® Reclining 


Chair .. 


and turned on the heat and massage . . . I knew 


was being treated to a new experience in 


relaxation. Now I am making daily use of my Niagara chair. Just a turn of the dial —— me with 


the soothing comfort and relief from tension that I need to keep alert during a strenuous d 


. Niagara 


has certainly made'my work days more productive by giving me that great-to-bo-clive fea ing . ..all 


over again!” 


EASES NERVOUS TENSION 
HELPS INCREASE BLOOD 
CIRCULATION LOCALLY 

ENCOURAGES DEEP, NATURAL SLEEP 


The secret of Niagara’s great range in bodily re- 
actions is that you can regulate the flow of heat 
and massage action to your needs . as easily as 
you can regulate the flow of water from a faucet! 
On the other hand, the secret of Niagara’s unparal- 
leled effectiveness is that Niagara Cyclo-Massage® 
action is totally unlike the harsh, surface-pounding 
action of furniture with ordinary vibratory mech- 
anisms. Only Niagara’s exclusive C yclo-Massage® 
action radiates . from head to toe . in eriss- 
crossing waves of horizontal, vertical and circular 
motion through the soft tissues of the body 
as well as bones and joints. 

This is the action which, according to numer- 
ous clinical studies in leading institutions, helps 
relieve nervous and physical tension . . . increase 
blood circulation locally .. . revive flagging ener- 
gies . . . induce deep, drugless sleep. For free and 
full information, just fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


body-conditioner either way. 


a wegene Glide-Out Sofa, with 
units, has a 
an mechanism lor easy conver- 
sion to bed or sofa—a wonderful 


CHAIRS COVERED IN LUXURIOUS LEATHER 
OR SUMPTUOUS UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Niagara Cyclo-Massage® Reclining Lounge Chairs 
are now available in genuine leather in a wide 
range of lustrous and muted finishes in decorator- 
approved colors . .. or in exquisite upholstery 
fabrics. Other Niagara furniture — several distinc- 
tively designed Lounge Chairs . modern and 
traditional . . . a Chaise Lounge and a Glide-Out 
Sofa—is also certain to find a warm welcome in the 
most well-appointed setting. 

con Cr 

Foreroboes by > 


Stor 
45 serene 


NIAGARA THERAPY MFG. CORP. 
Adamsville, Pa. 
IN CANADA: Monarch Massage, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 


Secesbout CemeaC yclo-Massage® on ARTHUR GODFREY 

TIME, CBS Radio Network; the JACK PAAR SHOW, and 
TODAY, with Dave Garroway, NBC-TV; and Don McNeill’s 
BREAKFAST CLUB. See your local paper for time and stations. 


Provincial Reclining Chair, with three 
Cyclo-Massagek units, with deli 
cately carved Serpentine detailing 
and a reclining position length that 
belies its petite upright appearance 





